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Fig. I. TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, St. Stephen (detail) 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 








TWO STATUES : ST. STEPHEN AND 
ST. LAWRENCE BY RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


By Justus Bier 


HE Cleveland Museum of Art recently acquired two statues by Tilmann 

Riemenschneider representing St. Stephen and St. Lawrence (Figs. 1,6,7, 

10-12).' Attention was directed toward these statues in 1885 by no less a 
person than Wilhelm von Bode.’ In his history of German sculpture he 
attributed these statues to his Master of Creglingen, whom he tried to locate 
in Rothenburg or Creglingen and whom he named after the Assumption 
Altarpiece in the Herrgottskirche at Creglingen. (Fig 13).’ To this master he 
attributed also the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood in St. James’ at Rothenburg- 
on-the-Tauber,* and many other works, mostly wood carvings in the Tauber 
Valley region, later attributed to Tilmann Riemenschneider, as were the statues 
of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence.’ Bode thought of Riemenschneider primarily as 
a stone carver, since documents proved him to be the carver of the stone 
monuments of two Wiirzburg bishops in the cathedral of this city. He gave 
Riemenschneider only works definitely connected with Wiirzburg.* When 
the documents on the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood in St. James’ Church in 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber were published, proving irrefutably that the 
sculptures of this altarpiece were commissioned from Riemenschneider, it 
became evident that Wilhelm von Bode’s Master of Creglingen was identical 
with Riemenschneider.’ 

Bode transmits to us information about the origin of the two statues of St. 
Stephen and St. Lawrence now in Cleveland. He reports that, together with two 
statues of female saints (Figs. 2,3,8,9) now in the Historisches Museum of the City 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, they belonged to an altarpiece from the Rothenburg 
region (aus der Nahe von Rothenburg)." 

An altarpiece from the region of Rothenburg can, of course, be assumed to 
have originally been in one of Rothenburg’s churches, a city for which 
Riemenschneider carved a number of altarpieces, as we know from documents 
found in Rothenburg archives. In addition to the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood 
in St. James’ Church, Riemenschneider carved an Altarpiece of St. Anne for a 
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smaller Rothenburg church, Our Lady’s Chapel,’ and one for an altar dedicated 
to all saints in the church of the Dominican nuns, which was demolished in 
1813.'° Also the Altarpiece of the Crucifixion in Dettwang comes from 
Rothenburg, having been originally in the Chapel of St. Michael, a building, 
now destroyed, which stood in the cemetery surrounding St. James’ Church." 

Since no fragments or copies of an All Saints altarpiece by Riemen- 
schneider have come down to us, it can be assumed that in spite of the dedica- 
tion to all saints this altarpiece may have contained the four saints already 
mentioned—two male, two female.'* This hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact that “zwen engel in die neue tafel” (“two angels in the new altarpiece”) 
were mentioned especially in the accounts.’ This could hardly be expected in 
the case of a many-figured All Saints Altarpiece.'* The altar itself had been con- 
secrated in 1309 “in honore beatorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli et beati 
Dominici confessoris et beati Petri martyris ordinis predicatorum nec non 
undecim milium virginum, quorum reliquiae in hoc repositae sunt altari, 
et aliorum plurimorum virorum confessorum atque virginum,‘*” and it has 
therefore been assumed that a hint in regard to the iconographic program of 
the altarpiece may possibly be found in the names of the patron saints which 
appear in first place in the consecration document: Sts. Peter and Paul.'* Yet 
no such statues which could be connected with this altarpiece are known to 
us,’ and since the iconographic program of an altarpiece and the dedica- 
tion of the altar itself are frequently unrelated,'* it is doubtful that they ever 
existed. If Peter and Paul had been included, they might have flanked the 
other figures as the statues of Sts. Peter and Paul do in the altarpiece in Wett- 
ringen, carved by a former pupil of Riemenschneider.'’ Or they could have 
found their place in the predella as reliquary busts of a kind similar to the 
busts of Sts. Peter and Paul from the sacristy of the church at Wernfeld near 
Wiirzburg, now in the Reading (Pa.) Public Museum and Art Gallery (Figs. 
15-16)."* 

The hypothesis that the four statues of saints now in Frankfurt and Cleve- 
land belonged to the altarpiece on the All Saints Altar can of course only be 
accepted if the four statues would fit a date before 1510 when the altarpiece 
for the Church of the Dominican nuns was completed. Payments for this 
altarpiece were made between 1507 and 1510." 

One of the two female saints in the Historisches Museum in Frankfurt is 
very similar in appearance to the figure of Elisabeth Stieber on her monument 
in the parish church at Buttenheim, carved by Riemenschneider after her 
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TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, St. Stephen 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Fig. /, TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, St. Lawrence 
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The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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death in 1507.’* Since the two female figures in the Historische Museum are 
stylistically very close, they can both be dated, like the Elisabeth Stieber monu- 
ment, about 1508. 

The two male figures of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence present a problem, 
since they are quite different in appearance. When Bode discussed them they 
were in the collection of von Gontard, a Frankfurt merchant.’' They passed 
later into the collection of Richard von Passavant-Gontard in Frankfurt,” 
and from there into the collection of Baronesse Catalina von Pannwitz at De 
Hartekamp near Bennebroek in the Netherlands.” Their appearance on the 
New York art market and acquisition by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
enabled the author to study them thoroughly. He had first seen the figures in 
1923 in the von Passavant-Gontard mansion at the Bockenheimer Land- 
strasse in Frankfurt. 

Both figures are clad in deacon’s robes. The one of St. Stephen (Fig. 6) is 
identified by the stones that he carries in the gathered-up part of his robe. 
This robe is held by his left hand, while his right hand holds a closed book. 
This figure of St. Stephen fits in style the two female saints in the Historische 
Museum as well as some of the apostle figures in the Assumption of the Creg- 
lingen Altarpiece (Fig. 13), which must have been completed toward the end 
of the first decade of the sixteenth century. The facial features of St. Stephen 
are very close to the St. John Evangelist of the Creglingen Assumption; the 
free treatment of the curling strands of hair surrounding his face recalls the two 
apostles behind the right group of apostles in the Assumption. The surprising 
twist of his deacon’s robe is not unlike the swirling movements of garments 
which occur on the angels surrounding Mary in the Assumption.** 

However, the figure of St. Lawrence (Fig. 7), who holds in his left hand the 
(renewed) grate and in his right hand an open book, shows, in the motif of 
the figure with the broken pattern of folds in the drawn-up coat, as well as in 
its total less slender proportions, a similarity to works by Riemenschneider of 
the beginning of the century: for instance, the figure of St. Cunegund on the 
lid of the Tomb of Emperor Henry II and Empress Cunegund in Bamberg 
Cathedral (Fig. 14).’* This lid was probably ~arved before the middle of the 
year 1501.** The appearance of the face surrounded by curls recalls the face of 
Konrad von Schaumberg on his monument in Our Lady’s Chapel in Wiirzburg, 
which also belongs to the early years of the century.*’ It was carved probably 
shortly after 1502.”" 

Could it be that the altarpiece from which the four figures came was 
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already commissioned at the beginning of the century but not completed until 
about 1510? The detailed record we have of many of Riemenschneider’s 
works makes this entirely possible: the Tomb of Emperor Henry and Empress 
Cunegund in Bamberg took fourteen years for its completion (1499-1513),”” 
and the altarpiece on the high altar of the Wiirzburg Cathedral was delayed 
for an equally drawn-out period.’* Nevertheless, it is evident that St. Stephen 
(Fig. 6) was designed as counterpart to St. Lawrence (Fig. 7), to serve in the 
same altarpiece. And the high quality of both figures makes it impossible to 
assume that St. Lawrence was made by an assistant after an earlier model 
available in Riemenschneider’s workshop. Although assistants may have been 
employed in carving the figures in the raw, as was probably the general 
method in big workshops such as Riemenschneider’s, the sensitivity with 
which both figures are finished, especially evident in the expressive faces and 
hands, makes it imperative to assume that in both cases the decisive work on 
them was done by the master himself.*' 


1 As a purchase from the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Bequest. Cf. William D. Wixom, “Two Lindenwood 
Sculptures by Tilmann Riemenschneider,” The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, XLVI, no. 9 (Novem- 
ber, 1959), 187-197. Cf. also the “Catalog of the Year in Review Exhibition,” ibid., no. 10, December, 1957, 
p. 228. The height of St. Stephen (Acq. No. $9.43) is 364 inches (93 cm.), the height of St. Lawrence (Acq. 
No. $9.42) is 374 inches (944 cm.). In both figures the lindenwood is neatly hollowed out from the back to 
prevent cracking. (Cf. on this practice J. Bier, “The Bust of St. Urban by Tilmann Riemenschneider,” The 
Art Quarterly, [X [1946], 128-131). The left hand of St. Lawrence is carved from a separate piece of wood, 
according to Wixom. Much of the original coat of paint, of gold leaf and of silver foil, has been found under 
modern layers of paint removed in the Cleveland Museum’s restoration workshop. Removed, too, were the 
golden dots on the albas of both figures, produced by nailhead-like pieces of gold foil on a cardboard backing. 
These were additions of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. The grate of St. Lawrence was 
renewed, probably in the early nineteenth century, except for its handle, which seems to be original. St. 
Stephen’s left hand held a palm leaf, still in evidence in a photograph taken in 1929 (Fig. 1). It has since been 
removed. Mr. Wixom pointed out to the author that this palm leaf corresponds to the palm leaves held by 
St. Stephen and St. Lawrence in Schongauer’s engravings (Lehrs 61 and 66; repr. Wixom, op. cit., p. 195, 
Fig. 9). These engravings doubtlessly influenced Riemenschneider’s design of his figures, although they are 
not copied in a literal sense. 

2 Cf. W. Bode, Geschichte der Deutschen Plastik (Geschichte der Deutschen Kunst, Il), Berlin, 1885, p. 165. 

3 Cf. W. Bode, op. cit., pp. 162-166, and opposing him, A. Weber, Leben und Wirken des Bildhauers Dill 
Riemenschneider, 2nd ed., Wiirzburg and Vienna, 1888 (hereinafter quoted as Weber, op. cit., 1888), pp. 50 and 
62. Cf. about the Creglingen altarpiece J. Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider Die reifen Werke, (hereinafter quoted 
as Bier, op. cit., 1930), Augsburg, 1930, pp. 56-86, 176-178 and pls. 90-102. 

* Cf. again W. Bode and the opposite view taken by A. Weber. About the Holy Blood Altarpiece cf. also 
Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 11-43, 169-175 and pls. 70-85, and A. Ress, Stadt Rothenburg 0.d.T. Kirchliche Bauten 
(Die Kunstdenkmdler von Bayern, Regierungsbezirk Mittelfranken, VIII), Munich 1959, pp. 174-184. The central 
part of the Holy Blood Altarpiece, The Last Supper, is reproduced in The Art Quarterly, IX (1946), 139, Fig. 9. 
$ These are attributed to Riemenschneider by C. Streit, Tylmann Riemenschneider, Berlin, 1888, p. 16 and pl. 
23; Weber, op. cit., 1888, pp. $0 and $7; E. Ténnies, Leben und Werke des Wiirzburger Bildschnitzers Tilmann 
Riemenschneider (Studien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, XXIl), Strasbourg, 1900, p. 261; G. A. Weber, Til 
Riemenschneider Sein Leben und Wirken, 3rd ed., Regensburg, 1911, p. 247; O. Schmitt and G. Swarzenski, 
Meisterwerke der Biidhauerkunst in Frankfurter Privatbesitz, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1921, I, nos. 138 and 139; H. 
Schrade, Tilman Riemenschneider, Heidelberg, 1927, no. 293; and R. Schilling, “Ausstellung der Sammlung R. 
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v. Passavant-Gontard im Stidelschen Kunstinstitut,” Pantheon, III (1929), 187 with repr. on p. 185, and in: 
Kunstchronik und Kunstliteratur (Beilage zur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LXIII, 1929/30, no. 4, July 1929, p. 49. 
Only Adelmann, “Til Riemenschneider,” in: Walhalla, Leipzig, VI (1910), 108, attributes these figures, 
which he praises as very beautiful, to a pupil, granting that especially St. Lawrence is fairly close to Riemen- 
schneider himself. 

6 Cf. Bode, op. cit., pp. 167-175. About the Scherenberg monument, cf. Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider Die 
friihen Werke, Wiirzburg, 1925 (hereinafter quoted as Bier, op. cit., 1925), pp. 78-86, 101-103 and pls. 53-67, 
and about the Lorenz von Bibra monument Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider Ein Gedenkbuch, 6th ed., Vienna, 
1948, pp. 27 and 36 and pls. 102-105. 

7 Cf. A. Weber, op. cit., 1888, p. 49 f.; A. Schnizlein, “Til Riemenschneiders Tatigkeit fiir Rothenburg,” 
in: Frankenland, Ill (1916), 96-107; Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 169-175. 

® Cf. Bode, op. cit., p. 165. Of the two crowned and therefore slightly larger female saints, one is 39 3/4 
inches (101 cm.) high and holding a book in her right hand, whereas the attribute the left hand held— 
evidently a sword—is lost. The figure probably represented St. Catherine. The other one is 39 inches (99 
cm.) high and today without any attribute. It might have represented St. Barbara, who usually appears 
together with St. Catherine. Both figures are of lindenwood. They show the original coat of paint after modern 
layers of paint had been removed. (Figs. 2, 3). This restoration took place when the figures were returned from 
storage in a bunker after World War II. The two figures were mentioned by H. Schrade, op. cit., no. 413.4 in 
a brief statement. Schrade, in our opinion, discards too lightly the problem these figures pose by saying: 
“They could be early works by the master, but are probably works of the school.” In our opinion, the one 
with the book is the work of an assistant, although the head seems to have been finished by the master, 
whereas the other one is wholly a work by Riemenschneider’s own hand. The one with the book was 
exhibited in Hannover in 1931. Cf. Riemenschneider-Gedachtnis-Ausstellung 1931 des Museums fiir Kunst und 
Landesgeschichte im Provinzial-Museum Hannover, 1931, no. 10. It was also exhibited in Frankfurt-am-Main in 
1959. Cf. Frankfurter Skulpturen im Historischen Museum Frankfurt am Main, herausgegeben vom Historischen 
Museum, Frankfurt a. M., 1959, no. 23. In this catalogue the figures are considered Franconian, close to 
Riemenschneider’s workshop, and dated about 1490. 

® Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 44-45, 175 £., and A. Ress, op. cit., pp. $29-$31. 

10 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 9 f. and 169, and Ress, op. cit., pp. 459 f. About the demolition of the Church of 
the Dominican nuns cf. Merz, Rothenburg 0.T. in alter und newer Zeit, Ansbach, 1873, p. 71, and Ress, op. cit. 
p. 466. 

11 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 87-103, 178 and pls. 103-112, and Ress, op. cit., pp. 296, 308-316 and 525-527. 

12 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, p. 10. 

13 Ibid., p. 169, no. $7. 

14 Cf. ibid., p. 10. Ress, op. cit., p. 460 accepts this conclusion. 

13 Ress, op. cit., p. 456. 

16 Ibid., p. 460. 

16 A pair of statues of Sts. Peter and Paul from Riemenschneider’s workshop formerly flanked the Lamenta- 
tion by Riemenschneider and his workshop in the parish church of Grossostheim. Cf. Kunstdenkmdler von 
Bayern Ill, Heft 24, Bezirksamt Aschaffenburg, Munich, 1927, pp. 20 f. and fig. on p. 21. Another pair of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, about 1510, by a pupil of Riemenschneider is found in the Bavarian National Museum in 
Munich. Cf. Theodore Miiller, Die Bildwerke in Holz, Ton und Stein von der Mitte des XV bis gegen Mitte des XVI 
Jahrhunderts (Kataloge des Bayerischen Nationalmuseums Miinchen, XIII, 2), Munich, 1959, p. $9, mos. 153 
and 154 (with figs.), “under the influence of Riemenschneider.” 

16 An example of the lack of relationship between the consecration of the altar and the content of the 
altarpiece is the Grossostheim altarpiece with a Lamentation by Riemenschneider and workshop. (Cf. Bier, 
“A Pieta by Tilmann Riemenschneider,” Bulletin of Rhode Island School of Design, Museum Notes, XLVI, no. 3, 
March, 1960, fig. 5 on p. 10 and note 20 on pp. § f.). The altar for which this altarpiece was commissioned 
was consecrated in 1489 in honor of the Trinity, the Virgin, All Saints (allem himmlischen heer) and particu- 
larly of Mary Magdalen as patron and the Eleven Thousand Virgins. Cf. Wiirzburg, State Archives: 
Mainzer Vikariats-Akten, Lade 81, fasc. 203, no. 9. 

17 Cf. Bier, “Der Meister des Wettringen Altars Ein Schiiler Riemenschneiders,” Das Miinster, VIII, 1955, 
137-149, fig. 1. 

18 Mr. E. P. Richardson, Director of the Detroit Institute of Arts, kindly called the author’s attention to 
these busts which came to the Reading Museum as a gift of Gustav Oberlaender in 1926. They had been 
before in the collections of the Geheime Hofrat Professor Schafer and the painter Maria Schafer, both in 
Darmstadt. They were discovered in Wernfeld in 1863 and were evidently restored at this time. New are St. 
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Peter’s right hand with the key and the rosette underneath the band with which his choir mantle is held 
together, as well as the rosette holding St. Paul’s choir mantle together and the cross in St. Paul’s left hand. 
The rosettes might cover cutouts for relic containers. The busts show also other minor repairs. They are 
today stained brown. Cf. C. Streit, op. cit., p. 15 with pl. 19. Cf. also Bier, “A Virgin with the Christ Child by 
Tilmann Riemenschneider,” The Register of the Museum of Art, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
II, no. 2 (June, 1959), 14, no. 11, where these busts are attributed to the afore-mentioned Master of the 
Wettringen Altarpiece. 

19 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, p. 169. 

20 Cf, Bier, “The Monuments of Heinrich and Elisabeth Stieber,” Art in America, XXXI (1943), 172-182, 
with reproductions of Elisabeth Stieber’s monument as figs. 2 and 3. 

21 Bode, op. cit., p. 165. 

22 Cf. Sammlung R. von Passavant-Gontard (Dritte Veréffentlichung des Staedelschen Kunstinstitutes), 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1929, p. 22, nos. 92 and 93 with pl. 27. This catalogue gives the date of acquisition of the 
St. Lawrence figure by the Gontard family as 1855, the date of acquisition of the St. Stephen figure as 1881. 
Schmitt-Swarzenski, op. cit., p. 6, states that art works had been bought for the von Gontard collection since 
the 1840’s. It should be mentioned that one of the two female saints, the one without the book, in the Stid- 
tische Historische Museum in Frankfurt, was also acquired in 1881 from the Frankfurt art auctioneer F. A. C. 
Prestel (acquisition no. 2759). The other one had been acquired two years earlier, in 1878, from a dealer, E. A. 
Umpfenbach (acquisition no. 2758). These dealers reported (according to information the author received 
from the Stadtische Historische Museum on December 3, 1926) that the statues came from an altarpiece in a 
village in the Tauber Valley to the northwest of Rothenburg. The information offered by Otto Grossman, 
“Die heilige Katharina und ihre Schwester, Zwei Riemenschneider-Figuren im historischen Museum zu 
Frankfurt a. M.,” Kleine Presse (Beilage zum Mittagsblatt, Frankfurt-am-Main), XIII (May, 1922), 1-3, that 
they were bought in Worms by a priest in the Palatinate who sold them in 1888(!) to a Frankfurt dealer 
Christian Rauch, is completely false according to the museum’s records. 

23 According to information received in 1930 from the Z. M. Hackenbroch gallery, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Cf. also Wixom, op. cit., p. 196, no. 4. 

24 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, pls. 91, 93 and 95. Wixom, op. cit., pp. 188 and 195, also dates St. Stephen ca. 
I$10, supporting this date through comparison with the St. Andrew of the Windsheim Altarpiece (1509) 
and the Busts of SS. Totnan and Kolonat from the high altar of Wiirzburg Cathedral (1508-10, burnt in 
the Wiirzburg Neumiinster Church in 1945). The St. Andrew is reproduced in Bier, “St. Andrew in the 
Work of Tilmann Riemenschneider,” The Art Bulletin, XXXVIII (1956), 215-223, fig. 7. The busts are 
reproduced in Bier, “The Bust of a Bishop by Tilmann Riemenschneider,” The Art Quarterly, V1 (1943), 
159-165, fig. 5. 

23 Cf. Bier, “Riemenschneider’s Tomb of Emperor Henry II and Empress Cunegund,” The Art Bulletin, 
XXIX (1947), 95-117 with repr. of the lid in fig. 4. 

26 Cf. ibid., p. 111. 

27 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1925, pp. 87-90 and pl.62. 

28 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, p. 32. Wixom, op. cit., pp. 188 and 194 f. also arrives at a date about 1502 for St. 
Lawrence. He calls attention to the similarity of this head to the face of the young prince behind the Empress’ 
father at the extreme right of the relief, The Death of Emperor Henry II, on his tomb in Bamberg Cathedral. 
This particular relief must have been created around 1500. Cf. Bier, The Art Bulletin, XXIX (1947), p. 113 and 
fig. 14 Opp. p. 100. 

29 Cf. Bier, The Art Bulletin, XXIX (1947), 95-98. 

30 Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, p. 32. 

31 A statue by a pupil of Riemenschneider that combines in a much coarser manner features from both 
statues is found in the statue of St. Lawrence in the chapel of St. Antonius Eremita at Grosslangheim. Its 
height is $2 inches (132 cm.). It combines the face of St. Lawrence with the figure of St. Stephen in its 
twisted and turned-over deacon’s coat taken up by the left hand, the right hand holding a closed book. The 
grate of this St. Lawrence is lost. Cf. G. Lill and Fr. K. Weysser, Stadt und Bezirksamt Kitzingen, (Kunstdenk- 
enmiler des Kénigreichs Bayern, III, Regierungsbezirk Unterfranken, II), Miinchen, 1911, p. 130 with fig. 87. 
The statue is dated in this inventory “about 1510.” 
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PAINTERS IN PUERTO RICO: 


PARET AND CAMPECHE 
By Martin S. Soria 


HE only artist of European significance to visit America in the eight- 

eenth century was the Spanish painter Luis Paret y Alc4zar. He was 

born in Madrid in 1746 of a French father and a Spanish mother and 
he died there in 1799. Believed to have aided his playboy protector, the 
Infante Luis, brother of King Charles III, in multiple love affairs which 
scandalized the strict Spanish court, Paret was exiled to Puerto Rico. He has 
rightly been called the Spanish Fragonard and during the eighteenth century 
he ranked in Spain second only to Goya. Two unpublished family scenes in 
veristic, disheveled interiors of decaying grandeur anticipate and far outdo 
European genre painting of the nineteenth century (Madrid, Royal Palace; 
Figs. 1 and 2). Within the euvre of Paret one would date them about 1795, 
when the artist lived at Madrid. 

In his book Paret y Alcdzar (Madrid, 1957), the Puerto Rican scholar Osiris 
Delgado reproduces over 225 works by Paret, and also three portraits painted 
on the island by the chief local painter José Campeche. Campeche was born in 
Puerto Rico in 1752 and died there in 1809. Increasingly after 1750 characteristic 
likenesses were produced by colonial portrait painters in Mexico, Peru and 
elsewhere. Campeche was among the best. He owes this distinction to the 
fact that during his formative period he was considerably influenced by the 
Spanish court painter Paret y Alc4zar, who lived on the island for almost 
three years, from December 1775 to August 1778. 

An anonymous portrait (Fig. 3) seen in 1940 in a private collection in New 
York and now owned by Sr. Teodoro Vidal, San Juan, Puerto Rico, can be 
attributed to Campeche with certainty on the basis of the three portraits repro- 
duced by Osiris Delgado (Figs. 99-101). The picture represents José Mas Ferrer, 
Comptroller designate of Popay4n (Colombia). It was painted in Puerto Rico, 
as we learn from the inscription on a paper lying on the floor which reads: 
“A Dn José Mas Ferrer/ Contador Electo de la Prova/ y Ciudad de Popay4n 
&c,” and below “Puerto Rico.” The sitter became Second Trading Agent of 
Puerto Rico in 1786, Tobacco Comptroller of Popay4n in 1795, and Postmaster 
on Santo Domingo in 1806. Living again in Puerto Rico, 1823, he applied for 
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the position of Postmaster General. This information is found in the Archivo 
Histérico Nacional in Madrid.* Another inscription on a paper on the French 
type commode reveals that the picture was dedicated “A] Imo Sr D. Franco/ 
Cerda Secret© del Con/sejo y Camara de/ Indias &c/Espafia/Madrid.” Francisco 
de la Cerda y Rico (1730-92) was a distinguished literary figure in Madrid, an 
official of the Ministry of the Indies and of the Royal Library. His editions, 
with appropriate commentary, of many rare medieval Spanish manuscripts won 
him a place in Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. The date of the portrait 
is thus fixed as ca. 1790-1792, which agrees with the costume worn by the sitter. 
Dressed in a red uniform, José Mas Ferrer, a Catalan as the name reveals, 
stands before us in rigid pose. His head seems too large in proportion to the 
body. Through a window one sees in the bay a two-masted ship. The model- 
ing of the curtain and the placing of the paper on the floor are identical with 
these features in Campeche’s portrait of Sra. de Carvajal (Osiris Delgado, Fig. 
100). Similar also are the modeling of the face, the arrangement of the interior 
and of the tiled floor. A comparison of the picture with Campeche’s portraits 
of Sr. Carvajal and of Governor Dabdn (Figs. 99 and 101) makes his authorship 
of the Mas Ferrer likeness even more certain. The picture measures 21 4 X 164in. 
and is painted on canvas. Another portrait by Campeche was published in the 
Archivo espafiol de arte, 1958, p. 143, by J. Milicua. 


Campeche is not listed in Thieme-Becker or in Benézit, and his biography 
by Alejandro Tapia y Rivera written in 1854, first published in Havana in 1864 
and republished in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1946 under the title Vida del 
pintor José Campeche is now somewhat out of date. Within the limitations of 
the colonial milieu, Campeche reveals himself as an artist of no slight elegance 
and one who had learned from his admired master Paret how to evoke in an 
interior the graceful spirit of the eighteenth century. 


* Supplied by Sr. Teodoro Vidal from a manuscript in the file of Governor Francisco Gonzalez de Linares, 
Legago del Consejo de Estado. 





Fig. 3. JOSE CAMPECHE, José Mads Ferrer 
San Juan, P.R., Teodoro Vidal Collection 
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Fig. 1. EMMANUEL VIGELAND, Competition Sketch for mural 
decoration at the University of Oslo, 1910 


Fig. 2. GERHARD MUNTHE, Competition Sketch for mural 
decoration at the University of Oslo, 1910 


Fig. 3. EILIF PETERSSEN, Competition Sketch for mural 
decoration at the University of Oslo, 1910 
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EDVARD MUNCH’S MURALS FOR THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO* 
By Roy A. Bor 


HE University of Oslo was to observe its hundredth anniversary in 

September 1911. In response to the energetic fund-raising campaign of 

its Chancellor, W. C. Brégger, sufficient money was obtained to make 
plans for a new and magnificent convocation hall or Aula as a centennial 
memorial. An additional sum of 50,000 Kroner’ was subscribed by Nor- 
wegian-American friends of the University to insure suitable decorations for 
the auditorium. The memorial and its subsequent embellishment became the 
center of a controversy which involved the University administration, 
faculty groups, architectural bodies, artist associations and independent 
critics without number. The project, begun in 1909, was completed and 
dedicated in 1916 with the unveiling of its mural decorations painted by 
Edvard Munch, who for several years was a pivotal figure in the controversy. 

The University murals are the most monumental works of the artist’s 
career. Painted shortly after a period of great personal crisis, they mark the 
third and final phase of his artistic development. Moreover, the “Aula- 
paintings” as he called them, are part of his lifelong program known as the 
Frieze of Life and as such are key works in his creative evolution. 

The memorial project got off to a questionable start when the University, 
without benefit of the usual open competition, engaged two architects 
purported to be thoroughly conversant with the “antique” style. Holger 
Sinding-Larsen and Frederick Bédtker, accordingly, submitted to the Uni- 
versity Building Committee a plan, quickly approved, which involved 
drastic modification of the Domus Media designed in 1814 by the Neo- 
classicist Christian Grosch. Leaving the impressive fagade untouched, the 
design placed the auditorium directly behind the monumental portico fil- 
ling the square U formed by the flanking wings. Opposed by the majority 
of architects and historians, efforts to block the work did not prevail. The 
convocation hall progressed at a good rate during 1909. Using the best of 
materials in their attempt to be consistent with the classic revival style of the 
building, the architects faced the interior with marble and featured numerous 
paired pilasters surmounted by “rationalized” acanthus capitals. Rich bronze 
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work and gold draperies could not diminish the rather strained, austere 
quality of the interior. One critic compared the room, with its cold marble 
walls and acanthus-motif leaded glass ceiling, to a public bath. The architects, 
however, were of the opinion that when the large, unbroken wall surfaces 
were filled with frescoes, the total effect would be softened, if not more 
harmonious. Their choice for the task was Emmanuel Vigeland, younger 
brother of the sculptor Gustav Vigeland, who had studied the medium in 
Denmark. Fresco painting had few, if any, practitioners in Norway and the 
architects reasoned that Vigeland was the logical candidate. 

The artists of Oslo, supported by their colleagues throughout the country, 
demanded an open competition to determine who would have the singular 
honor (and, incidentally, the generous fee) of executing such an important 
commission. To resolve the question, Chancellor Brégger called for a joint 
meeting of the Building Committee, of which he was Chairman, and a group 
of recognized “experts” who would advise the University as to the course to 
follow. Among those on the Advisory Committee were Erik Werenskiold, 
one of Norway’s leading painters; Lorenz Dietrichson, Professor of Art His- 
tory at the University; Jens Thiis, Director of the National Gallery; Amandus 
Schibsted, editor and publisher of the conservative newspaper Aftenposten; and 
Sam Eyde, wealthy industrialist. The latter two gentlemen were seated as 
interested major contributors to the project. Werenskiold withdrew after the 
first meeting on a point of personal interest. With a view to the fact that 
he might be an entrant, should the open competition proposal prevail, he 
was replaced by Halfdan Strém. Several meetings marked by stormy con- 
troversy and involved maneuvers were held before any conclusions were 
reached. 

The architect Sinding-Larsen held for Vigeland rather than a competition, 
over the protest demands of Thiis, who was unofficial spokesman for the 
artists. The architects proposed that Vigeland execute a fresco on the end wall 
with the provision that it could be covered by a mural painting in the event 
that it was not satisfactory or acceptable. This unrealistic move was indignantly 
challenged by Thiis, who had the support of Amandus Schibsted, and he 
countered with a motion for an open competition. This, and the Sinding- 
Larsen motion for Vigeland fell through. A compromise was adopted which 
provided for a limited invitational competition. Those invited were to 
include Erik Werenskiold, Gerhard Munthe and Eilif Peterssen. Sinding- 
Larsen got his artist on the list and Jens Thiis, under protest from the architects, 
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added the name of Edvard Munch. In subsequent meetings a jury of three was 
named to consist of Joachim Skovgaard, the Danish fresco painter who had 
decorated Viborg Cathedral, Professor Lorenz Dietrichson and Jens Thiis. 
The choice of theme or subject matter, as well as media, was left to the 
discretion of the artists, and sketches in comparatively small scale were to be 
presented for judgment in March 1910. 

The entries, save that of Edvard Munch, were disappointing. Erik Weren- 
skiold was not represented, but the four remaining artists each had one or 
more works present for consideration. Eilif Peterssen had a conventional and 
academic sketch in the form of a paean to the laurels of academic honor that 
belied his training in the Munich tradition (Fig. 3). Gerhard Munthe entered 
a poster-like apotheosis of education with obvious references to the arts and 
sciences in the foreground and redundant Olympic torches and handmaidens 
of Alma Mater beyond (Fig. 2). Having the appearance of a book illustration, 
much enlarged, Munthe’s work suggests his great interest in tapestry design 
and perhaps English Pre-Raphaelite or German Nazarene painting. Emmanuel 
Vigeland offered a fresco sketch of an active heraldic grouping with complex 
if not uncertain allegorical and iconographical implications (Fig. 1). To right 
and left St. George-inspired horsemen lance a formless ogre symbolizing 
ignorance, while in the center, in the act of flying over the repulsive beast, is a 
mounted Pegasus, which appears to be striking the hillock-shaped back of the 
animal. Whether or not Vigeland intended that this should allude to the blow 
of the hoof that caused Hippocrene, the fountain of the Muses, to spring from 
Mount Helicon is conjectural, but in any event we do have what appears to be 
a symbolic tableau of the conquest of ignorance. The Greek inscription 
O AAH@M=Z AOTOL AIATEAE! NIKQN, “The true word continues to 
conquer,” sustains the action of the mounted heroes, or at least helps to 
explain the symbolism. 

Munch submitted two sketches, one titled History (Fig. 4), the other 
Mountain of Humanity (Fig. 5). There is reason to believe that he would have 
won the competition then and there with the History, a grandly simple 
presentation of education in its elemental form. In the painting, beneath a 
gigantic oak symbolizing the tree of life, an old man unfolds a saga to the 
imagination of a young boy. They are placed in a broad fjord landscape 
that recedes to a distant horizon and the world beyond. The other sketch, 
however, was a formless and undigested conception of man’s struggle for a 


place in the sun or self-realization. This work was to fill the end wall and be 
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the focus of his program, but the jury understandably rejected it, his other 
entry and the sketches of the other competitors. 

Joachim Skovgaard, in an attempt to keep the matter alive, moved for a new 
competition between Edvard Munch and Emmanuel Vigeland wherein each 
man would paint one or two works in full scale. His motion also provided 
that the paintings would be exhibited on the walls of the auditorium and be 
judged in August 1911. This recommendation was approved by the Building 
Committee with the remarkable provision that the competition would be 
conducted at the artists’ own expense and that the Committee and the Univer- 
sity would be in no way obligated in the final disposition of the matter. 

Edvard Munch took up the challenge with an astonishing intensity. It has 
been estimated that he painted some twenty-three sketches, several measuring 
$ X12 meters, in preparation for the second competition. A considerable 
achievement in itself, this effort was all the more remarkable for a recent 
convalescent. In October 1908, the artist had committed himself to the 
sanatorium of Dr. Daniel Jacobsen, located in the Skodsborg district of 
Copenhagen. He was then in a state of near physical and emotional collapse 
brought on by an extended period of mental conflict and exhausting work. 
He remained in the Jacobsen Clinic for seven months until April 1909. 
During this time he painted a number of pictures, did the lithographic series 
Alpha and Omega, and planned several exhibitions, even though he was 
subject to the strict regimen of the hospital. The pictures he produced mark a 
new consolidation in his artistic style of tendencies begun a few years before 
at Warnemiinde with a large bathing-men triptych called the Ages of Man. 
His new approach to painting and his artistic means were less subjective, less 
concerned with psychological and problematical themes, less autobiographic 
and, finally, less introverted than the works usually associated with his name. 

The artistic credo, formulated in 1889 but evolved a few years before, of 
painting “living beings who breathe and feel and love and suffer” now took on 
a more universal aspect. Preoccupation with individual emotion was dis- 
placed by a new concern for man in his physical environment. In the attempt 
to establish values independent of his own state of mind the artist added a 
Southern or Latin dimension to his Northern Expressionism. 

Upon leaving the clinic he returned to Norway and terminated his virtual 
exile in Germany that had begun in 1892. He purchased an estate at Krageré on 
the Oslo fjord and it was here that he worked on the University murals. At 
the August competition Munch entered not only his History (Fig. 4) but his 
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Fig. 5. EDVARD MUNCH, Mountain of Humanity 
(competition sketch for mural decoration at the University of Oslo, 1910 ) 


Fig. 6. EDVARD MUNCH, The Researchers 
(mural decoration at the University of Oslo, 1911-1913 ) 
Oslo Kommunes Kunstsamlingerne 
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Fig. 7. EDVARD MUNCH, Mural decorations in the University Aula, University of Oslo, 1910-1913 
(photograph illustrates a trial hanging of the murals in 1913. The History and The Re- 
searchers are reversed. The Sun is the first version, later replaced by example seen in Fig. 9) 








Fig. 8. EDVARD MUNCH, Alma Mater (mural decoration at the University of Oslo, 1913-1916 ) 
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entire project in full scale. There were three major paintings and eight lesser 
works in his decorative scheme which combined two themes simply but 
monumentally stated. Man and the forces of nature was the dominant theme; 
the second augmenting and sustaining theme was a broad conception of 
education seen in a natural setting. The artist’s letter of transmittal dated at 
Christiania (Oslo) August 1, 1911, published here for the first time in English 
translation, presented an explanation of his “cycle”: 


It is my intention that the decorations should form a concentrated and 
independent ideological complex, and that their pictorial expression should 
be at one and the same time distinctively Norwegian and universally 
human. 

In regard to the Greek style of the hall, it is my opinion that between that 
and my own style of painting, there are a number of points of contact, 
especially in the simplification and handling of planes which makes the room 
and the murals “stand together” as a decorative unit, even though the 
paintings are Norwegian. 

While the three principal pictures, The Sun [Fig. 7], The Researchers [Fig. 
6] and History [Fig. 4] shall serve as heavy and imposing accents in the hall, 
the others will be buoyant, bright and light transitions to the room’s entire 
style, and will also serve as a frame for them. In the fields on either side of 
The Sun, closest to it, there shall be: on the left, a sower, and on the right, a 
man who seeks his way through the forest, both striding toward the 
sources of light and life. The landscape in these two fields is a continuation 
of that in the sun picture. 

The rays from the sun continue into the next two fields: to the left a young 
woman, to the right a young man, both of whom walk toward the light. 
The next two fields will be: to the left, harvesting women; to the right, 
men drinking from a spring. 

Thereafter come the large central pictures, History and The Researchers. 
History shows in a distant and historically evocative landscape, an old man 
from the fjords, who has labored against adversity through the years and 
who now sits absorbed in memories, narrating to an enthralled little boy. 

The Researchers reflects another side of Norwegian nature and spirit: the 
summer and fertility, scientific curiosity, love of knowledge, and love of 
achievement. 

On each of the rear panels stands a young man and a young woman, on 
the right side they are somnolent, illuminated by new rays, heart to heart; 
to the left, pondering, full of anticipation, over luminous retorts, both pic- 
tures representing a moment, illustrative of the future. 

Of the paintings, however, only the History can be said to be finished; 
since seeing the pictures under the unique lighting conditions of the festival 





hall, I am aware of certain things I would change. A middle course between 
the first sketch and this picture would, I feel, be the right one. 

Of the remaining pictures, The Sun and The Researchers are definitely not 
finished; the smaller works are only loose sketches. 

It is my opinion that the cycle must be painted in the actual room in 
order that the lines and colors will form a unity. 

With regard to The Sun, the design is too dense. It must be larger and 
stronger, the rays lighter in color; further, the rocks must be changed some- 
what, too. The Researchers can, with more grey and violet color, be made to 
project more into the room. 

Moreover, further studies are required of the individual persons; thus 
far I have not wished to use a model for the mother for I have not found 
one with the necessary attributes for my conception: tall and strong, stern, 


wise and motherly. 
The History is painted completely in oil, but if it is so desired, I am willing 


to paint it in fresco. 
The earlier sketches were painted in a chalk ground technique.’ 

On August 3, 1911, the jury issued lengthy individual judgments of the 
matter before them. In each case the statements were limited to a critique of 
Munch’s solution to the problem, for Vigeland’s work had been unanimously 
rejected upon presentation, Thiis and Skovgaard recommended that Munch 
be awarded the commission, but Professor Dietrichson suspended his decision 
on the grounds that his failing sight interfered with his capacity as a judge. 
With two affirmative and one suspended vote it would have seemed that the 
matter was resolved, but this did not prove to be the case. The Building 
Committee questioned the Munch protagonists on several minor aspects of the 
sketches, and after receiving polite but ironical answers the jury was promptly 
dissolved. 

In a second meeting of the Building Committee and the architects, who 
were not members, it was resolved that Munch should not be given the task 
of decorating the new festival hall. The University accepted this resolution 
with a vote of three to two, and the matter was shelved. Meanwhile the 
newspapers were following events closely. The majority of the press reactions 
supported the majority opinion of the jury, and the reading public was 
aroused even though the paintings had not been publicly exhibited. A private 
committee, consisting of Johan Anker, Professor Fredrik Stang, Fredrik 
Stang-Lund and Jens Thiis, was formed to raise money with which to pur- 
chase the paintings, or at least the completed History in order to give it to the 
University. Feeling that their cause could best be furthered by an exhibition of 
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Fig. 10. EDVARD MUNCH, Alma Mater ( Preliminary work for a mural 
decoration at the University of Oslo, 1913 ) 





Fig. 11. EpvARD MUNCH, Mural decorations in the University 
Aula, University of Oslo, 1910-1916 


Fig. 12. EDVARD MUNCH, Mural decorations in the University 
Aula, University of Oslo, 1910-1916 
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the pictures in the intended place, this committee went before the University 
Senate in April 1912 in order to secure such permission. The request was denied 
with a vote of three to two and the rejoinder that “Nothing new has come up 
to alter the situation as of August 1911, and upon advice of the architects an 
exhibition of the kind requested might do damage to the decoration of the 
Aula.” While Thiis and Stang-Lund were amassing 10,000 Kroner toward 
purchase of The History, the situation was changing at the University. Com- 
mittee-member Professor Fredrik Stang was elected Chancellor to replace 
Professor Bredo Henrik Morgenstierne. A second request for an exhibition 
made at the end of May was approved for June at the close of the academic 
year. The conservative Aftenposten criticized the Senate’s “moral weakness” 
and the Committee’s obvious moves to force Munch's project through. 

On June 10, 1912, the exhibition opened in the University Aula to thou- 
sands of visitors and during its two-week duration public recognition of the 
artist increased. While Munch was receiving the acclaim of his countrymen 
in Oslo, international recognition was being given him in Germany. At the 
Cologne Sonderbund Exhibition of 1912, which was intended to be a survey of 
the contemporary movement in painting, certain artists who had special 
significance for the modern movement as a whole were given individual 
retrospective shows. Van Gogh, Cézanne and Gauguin were featured and 
Munch and Picasso were given large galleries as important living artists. 
Munch presented thirty-two paintings in the largest (10 15 meters) gallery at 
the exhibition. In a letter to his friend Jappe Nilssen he said “. . . here are 
gathered the wildest paintings in Europe—I am entirely classicistic and pallid— 
The Cologne Cathedral shakes on its foundations.”’ The New York Armory 
Show of 1913 was inspired by this great comprehensive showing of modern 
art, and here Munch exhibited eight works. At the Autumn Exhibition of the 
Berlin Secession in 1913, the University cycle in one-quarter scale was exhibited 
with great success. 

In observation of the artist’s fiftieth birthday, a special number of Kunst og 
Kultur, the leading art periodical in Norway, was published in December 1913. 
This richly illustrated festschrift included reviews of the Berlin Secession 
exhibition and photographs of the Aula murals.* With the contemporary 
European estimate of Munch’s historical significance and other evidence of 
critical acclaim, the committee began to feel that their goal was in sight. 

A climactic exhibition of the murals was opened by Munch in May 1914. 
Including preliminary works, studies, groups of photographs and completed 
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works totaling thirty numbers, the exhibit at the Tivoli festival hall’ in Oslo, 
and the well-designed illustrated catalogue with statements by the artist and 
the 1911 jury, was a masterful public relations venture. 

Finally, in June 1914 the University Senate, with a vote of three to two, 
approved a resolution to negotiate with the committee in order to secure the 
murals for the University. Munch, meanwhile, had completed a new version 
of The Sun (Fig. 9) and was hard at work on a painting to replace The Re- 
searchers (Fig. 6), which did not satisfy him. After considerable deliberation 
and modification it became a new painting called Alma Mater (Fig. 8). 

In his new studios at Hvitsten and Jeléya he worked periodically on the 
paintings in comparative isolation for the next two years. The murals were 
turned over to the University on September 8, 1916 and were unveiled 
eleven days later in the form seen in Figures 11 and 12. All of the paintings 
underwent considerable change in the course of execution. The Sun (Fig. 9) 
was intensified in color and the rocky foreground was greatly modified 
toward a greater clarity of form. In the final version the horizontal line of the 
fjord landscape divides the painting vertically into two equal parts. Above the 
horizon the sun rises with an almost explosive power, sending out powerful 
emanations represented by bullet-like flashes of spectrum color. In the earlier 
version (Fig. 7) the sun and its rays were treated in a more regular and geo- 
metric way. The final version, then, is a less stylized, less objective rendering of 
the solar phenomenon and thereby more convincing as an image. 

The Researchers (Fig. 6), in the course of five years, was transformed to 
Alma Mater (Fig. 8). There is a similarity in subject matter between the two 
works, but the content differs. In the first work the nursing mother is sur- 
rounded by children discovering and examining the wonders of nature. They 
are placed in a rather bleak seaside landscape that serves as a mere foil to the 
figure groups. In the Alma Mater the number of figures is reduced, the mother 
dominates the composition and the integral landscape is a verdant, hospitable 
setting. The low-lying rounded hills and the profuse vegetation are the 
antipode of that in the History. The tree of life symbolism, so strong in 
Munch’s work, is strengthened in the later painting and here the motif is 
intended as a balance to the giant oak in the History. The method often 
employed by the artist in arriving at an artistic solution is illustrated in Figure 
11. Numerous experiments or provisional tests were made in the gradual 
evolution of a work which resulted in its final form. In the case of Alma Mater 
and The Researchers, the artist was never completely satisfied with his solution 
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of the theme. As late as 1940, on the eve of the Nazi occupation of Norway, 
the artist was engaged in trial hangings of The Researchers (Fig. 6) in order to 
determine if it should replace the Alma Mater (Fig. 8). With the outbreak of 
war, both paintings were evacuated. The artist died in 1944, during the occu- 
pation, and after the war the University hung Alma Mater over The Re- 
searchers, where it remained until the summer of 1951 when Director Johan 
H. Langaard effected a transfer of the painting to its rightful owner (per 
Munch’; last will and testament), the Oslo Municipal Collections. When the 
Munch Museum, now under construction by the city of Oslo, is completed, 
The Researchers will become a part of the permanent installation.‘ 

The artist’s lifelong project was a cycle of paintings known as The Frieze of 
Life which he thought of “as a poem on life, on love and death.” He never 
realized his ambition to decorate a large room with his Frieze, but he often 
assembled and exhibited the paintings which he considered the research 
material for the project. In connection with an exhibition of these paintings in 
1918, the artist published a history and an explanation of the cycle.’ In it 
Munch emphasized the inter-connection of the University murals and the 
Frieze: 


The frieze should also be seen in connection with the University decora- 
tions—for which, in many respects, it has been a forerunner and without 
which perhaps these could not have been made. It developed my decorative 
sense. As ideology they should also be seen together. The Frieze of Life is the 
sorrow and the joy of the individual human being seen at close hand— 
the University decorations are the great eternal forces. Both The Frieze of 
Life and the University decorations merge in the big picture of the frieze, 
Man and Woman in the Wood Facing the Golden City. 


The University murals were an immediate success with the Norwegian 
people. They saw in the clear and dignified symbolism an expression of their 
own emotions and their own hopes for the rock-ribbed land of their ancestors. 
As the artist’s uncle, Peter Andreas Munch, gave his countrymen their history 
in his monumental nine-volume work, in these murals Edvard Munch gave his 
countrymen visual expression of their national anthem. 





* I am deeply indebted to my good friend Johan H. Langaard, Director of the Oslo Municipal Collections, 
who first showed me the University murals in 1950, when, as a Fulbright Fellow in Norway, I began my 
study of Edvard Munch. 

The following article draws heavily from the work of Jens Thiis, who, in his monumental Edvard Munch og 
Hans Samtid, Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, Oslo, 1933, has written the most complete résumé of Munch's 
struggle to paint the “Aula decorations” in his chapter titled Aula-billederne. Further reproductions of the 
murals are to be found in J. P. Hodin’s fine book, Edvard Munch Nordens Genius, Ljus, Stockholm, 1948. 
Other treatments of the University murals include: Gosta Svenaeus, Idé och Innehdll i Edvard Munchs Konst, 
En Analys av Aula-malningarna, Kunst og Kultur Serie, Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, Oslo, 1953; Pola Gauguin, 
Edvard Munch, (Annen Utgave) Aschehoug and Co. (W. Nygaard) Oslo, 1946, p. 215-234, chapter titled 
Auladekorasjonene; Anders Bugge, Munchs Aula Billeder, Bréggers Boktrykkeri, Oslo, 1938, 12 pp.; Curt 
Glaser, Edvard Munch, Bruno Cassirer, Berlin, 1917, pp. 173-185, chapter titled Die Universitatsbilder. 

1 Information supplied by John H. Langaard, Director of Oslo Municipal Collections and Reidar Revold. 

2 Munch’s Konkurranceutkast til Universitetets Festal, Cammermeyers Boghandel, Kristiania, 1914, pp. 5-7. 

3 Edvard Munch og Jappe Nilssen: Efterlatte brev og kritikker. Utgitt ved Erna Holmboe Bang, Dreyer’s Forlag, 
1946, PP- $$-56. 

4 Kunst og Kultur. (Bergen) 4 Aarg. 2; 66-128, 1913. 

5 Per Johan H. Langaard and Reidar Revold. 

6 Oslo Kommunes Kunstsamlinger Aarbok 1946-1951, p. 82, Eiendomsretten til “Forskerne.” 

1 Livs-Frisen av Edvard Munch (Introduction to catalogue of exhibition held at Blomqvist’s Lokale) Oslo, 
1918, pp. I-4. 

N.B. Since this article has gone to press, Johan H. Langaard and Reidar Revold have published a richly 
illustrated book on the murals: Edvard Munch, Aula-Dekorasjonene, Forlaget Norsk Kunstreproduksjon 


(Stenersen), Oslo, 1960. 





RUBENS’ DESIGNS FOR 


SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
By Juurus S. HELD 


Mr. James G. Van Derpool of the Avery Library, Columbia Univer- 

sity, is a drawing worthy of special interest (Fig. 1).' It is a slight 
sketch,* with an old though certainly not contemporary inscription “P. 
Rubens,” in the lower left-hand corner. Whatever reason the unknown 
scribe had for putting Rubens’ name on the sheet—whether he wanted to 
codify an old tradition or add permanence to his own attribution—there can 
be no doubt that he was perfectly correct. The drawing is indeed an original 
study by Peter Paul Rubens. 

The object sketched by the master is evidently an epitaph, to be placed 
either against a wall, or, more likely perhaps, against a pier. In its center, left 
blank in the drawing, was to be a large tablet for the funerary inscription, 
framed by a classical molding enriched with an egg-and-dart motif. It was to 
rise from a rather heavily profiled socle that is supported on a double scroll. 
The shape of the inscription tablet is enriched at its upper end by lateral 
“ears” which are supported by engaged Tuscan pilaster strips growing from 
elongated volutes. These volutes abut an outward sweep of the lateral en- 
framement; the bottom line of the enframement breaks up in the center, thus 
adding to the effect of movement everywhere in evidence. 

On top of the “ears,” on either side, sit two nude child-angels in appro- 
priately dejected attitudes, holding descending garlands like clusters of fruit; 
smaller garlands connect the lateral volute with the break in the bottem 
portion of the enframement. The angels turn their backs on a narrow block 
which rises between them and carries a segmental cornice. This in turn is 
decorated with a cherub’s head and a small cartouche, the lower ends of 
which overlap the frame of the inscription tablet. Another blo k, narrower 
still, emerges above the cornice and carries, as the crowning e..-nent of the 
whole design, a burning oil lamp, whose graceful form is echoed by its 
shadow cast against the wall. 

Iconographically the design offers no problem. Garlands of fruits are 
traditional funerary motifs, suggestive of the sweet fruits of paradise. Child- 


A MONG a collection of architectural drawings recently acquired by 
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angels and cherubs’ heads were popularized in sepulchral monuments from the 
Quattrocento on. The burning lamp is a traditional symbol of human life, 
sanctioned by Cesare Ripa, and was a standard feature of tomb design, 
obviously representing in this context man’s eternal life in Christ. 

The drawing has been fully executed only on one side; at the right the 
artist was satisfied merely to indicate the outlines in a few lines, some done 
only in chalk. A similar economy, where the right side would have been only 
a symmetrical inversion of the left, is found in Rubens’ sketch of the Emblem 
of the Plantin Press in the Musée Plantin in Antwerp.’ We shall see below 
how many of the specific architectural and ornamental ideas of the one 
design can be identified in other decorative schemes of the master. Most 
important for the attribution, however, is the highly characteristic use of pen 
and wash, and the masterly assurance with which the figural elements have been 
drawn; analogies can be found in many of Rubens’ drawings, especially in the 
second and third decades of the century, such as the sheet with Venus and 
Cupid in the Frick Collection.‘ A cherub’s head, very similar to the one in the 
Avery Library drawing, is seen in the drawing for the title page of the Gel- 
resche Rechten in the collection of J. Q. van Regteren Altena.’ That drawing 
dates from ca. 1619; the book was published in 1620. 

The discovery of this drawing makes it a tempting task to review critically 
what is known of Rubens’ activity in the field of sepulchral architecture. It is 
actually the second discovery in this field, having been preceded by the 
identification, made by this author, of a drawing in Amsterdam as a project 
for a tomb of Jean Richardot, probably designed by Rubens in 1609 but 
apparently never executed (Fig. 2).‘ Whereas the Avery drawing was clearly 
made for an epitaph, most likely of modest dimensions, the Richardot tomb, 
if executed, would have been an impressive monument. Basing his design on a 
small classical cinerary altar, Rubens planned for it a large wall niche into 
which he placed a majestic altar-like structure, the main feature of which was 
a pair of doors held slightly ajar by two full-size angels. The text of the 
inscription was to appear on a relatively small tablet placed above the doors. 
Except for the presence in both designs of garlands of fruit and of two angels, 
there is virtually no connection between them. The only feature worth 
noting in this context is the similarity in feeling, rather than actual design, of 
the basis of the whole structure. In the Richardot tomb as well as the Avery 
drawing, the composition rises on top of a clearly defined and almost com- 
pletely unadorned socle zone. In the former it is the sarcophagus, in the latter a 
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Fig. 8. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Design for a Title Page 
Cambridge, Mr. & Mrs. Philip Hofer Collection 


Fig. 9. SANTI GHETTI and GIAN LORENZO BERNINI, Altar 
8 . 
Rome, S. Agostino 
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bracket-like base. In each case the main element is a wide, lazily bulging form 
which, like its accompanying forms, extends from one side to the other 
without any interruption. 

If we now turn to Rooses’ monumental catalogue of Rubens’ euvre, we 
find listed three additional works dedicated to the commemoration of the 
dead and attributed, on various authority, to Rubens.’ One of these, mentioned 
but briefly by Rooses, is known only from an eighteenth century description 
found in P. J. J. Mols’ edition of Jacobus de Wit’s De Kerken van Antwerpen." 
There we read: “After this chapel (of Our Lady, west of the left transept of the 
church) one sees against the first pier of the church a nice black marble 
epitaph of the family De Moy, with three white marble figures: in the middle 
a seated figure of the Virgin, with St. Catherine and St. John at her sides, all 
done by Joannes van Mildert, from the design and under the supervision of 
Petrus Paulus Rubens.” (“Met inventie teeckeninge en onder de conduite van 
Petrus Paulus Rubens.”)’ Giving no other reference than Mols’ text, Rooses 
states that the tomb, destroyed during the French Revolution, was executed by 
Artus Quellinus. 

This attribution, obviously an error on Rooses’ part, was not taken over by 
later scholars. Both Marguerite Devigne'’ and Is. Leyssens'' retain the old 
attribution to Van Mildert but differ in the date they assign to the lost piece. 
Miss Devigne suggests tentatively a date of 1622, while Miss Leyssens prefers a 
date of 1611-12. Of the two dates, the latter alone was proposed on historical 
grounds; yet it can surely be shown to be incorrect. Miss Leyssens based her 
date on the inscription of the only major funeral monument for the De Moy 
family to have existed in the Cathedral (there had also been a tombstone for 
Hendrik and a copper plaque for Dirk de Moy), the text of which has been pre- 
served in the monumental collection of Inscriptions funéraires de la province 
d’ Anvers, 1860, 1,132. The monument was erected for Hendrik de Moy (1534- 
1610) and his wife Clara van Gulick by their three daughters, Clara, Catherina 
and Maria, and by Jan Brant, husband of Clara. Miss Leyssens’ date of 1611-12 
for the tomb was evidently chosen in cognisance of the year of Hendrik de 
Moy’s death. Yet the inscription also makes reference to the death, four years 
after her husband’s, of Clara van Gulick (“Illa Deo itidem obsecuto quadrien- 
nio’* post secuta”), so that the work ought to be dated at least after 1614. 

Rubens was closely related to the De Moy family and it is quite likely that 
he was indeed asked to design and supervise a sepulchral monument for them. 
In March 1609 his brother Philip had married the youngest of the De Moy 
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daughters, Maria; in October of that same year Rubens himself married 
Isabella Brant, the daughter of Clara, the oldest of the De Moy sisters. Philip 
Rubens died in 1611 and is consequently not included in the funeral inscrip- 
tion of the lost tomb; Jan Brant, the only surviving son-in-law, is mentioned. 
It is regrettable indeed that nothing except the text of the inscription remains 
of the work which Rubens designed at the request of relatives as close as the 
parents of his wife and the widow of his brother. 

The two remaining funerary monuments listed by Rooses, although both 
have also been lost, have at least been preserved in early engravings. The first 
(Rooses, V, no.1363) was dedicated to Jan Gevartius (Gevaerts), who died in 
1613. It was placed in the shoemakers’ chapel in the Cathedral at Antwerp; 
the engraving is by Adrian Lommelin (ca. 1616-after 1673). 

Lommelin came to Antwerp only after Rubens’ death. Hence none of his 
engravings after Rubens were done for the master or under his supervision 
and their documentary value has to be judged with certain reservations. 

Lommelin’s print of Jan Gevaerts’ epitaph (Fig. 3) shows the bust of the 
deceased in a niche above his motto Non Semper Imbres (“It Does Not Always 
Rain”) and a dove with a laurel branch in its beak. The inscription tablet with 
an endless text (Jan’s son Gaspar was famous for his Latin funeral inscriptions) 
is flanked by two allegorical figures. Peace with laurel, caduceus and serpent 
stands to the left; Justice with scroll and scale to the right. Under each figure 
is her name, inscribed in Greek, and lower still are appropriate phrases.’’ 
Cherubs’ heads and scrolls form the base, while cornucopiae and a tightly bound 
wreath accompany the portrait niche. A burning lamp crowns the whole design. 

The engraving gives Rubens’ name as designer (Pet. Paul Rubenius delin). 
Yet according to Dutuit,'* who in turn quotes the catalogue of the collection 
Del Marmol, there exists a first state of the print in which the design is 
attributed to Erasmus Quellinus.'* Rubens’ name appears only in the second 
state. Nevertheless, Rooses tentatively accepted Rubens as author of the 
design, following F. Basan'* and V. Schneevoogt.'’ Some doubt about the 
attribution was expressed by F. van den Wijngaert'* but R. Oldenbourg”’ and 
M. Konrad** adopted Rubens’ authorship without question. 

The execution of the epitaph has been credited to Artus Quellinus the elder 
(1609-1668), but it is not correct, as Oldenbourg stated, that his name appears 
on Lommelin’s print. As far as I can see, the attribution is first mentioned in 
De Wit’s inventory. De Wit (or Mols?) mentions Rubens as author of the 
design but obviously takes this information from Lommelin’s print which is 
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cited in the same passage. Rooses appears to have considered the possibility of 
the epitaph having been done soon after the death of Jan Gevaerts (which, as 
he immediately adds, would exclude connection with either Quellinus), but 
it is obvious from its style that the work could not have been done that 
early. M. Konrad, indeed, states that the epitaph was done around 1640. 

There is internal evidence, hitherto overlooked, in the epitaph itself, that 
helps to arrive at least at a terminus post quem. The inscription states that the 
monument was dedicated to the memory of their father by Carolus Gevartius, 
dean of the college of Canons of Lier, and by Gasperius Gevartius, L.C., 
Caesareus Regiusque Consilarius et Historiographus, Archigrammateus Antver- 
pianus. Now Gaspar Gevaerts’ appointment to the post of imperial historiog- 
rapher dates from February 15, 1644. The instrument of appointment, 
preserved in MS 21.363 of the Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels,” is printed 
verbatim at the end of the 1645 edition of Hubert Goltzius’ Icones Imperatorum 
Romanorum, with introduction and text written by Gevaerts. On the title page 
of an earlier work of Gevaerts, the Pompa Introitus Ferdinandi, first published in 
Antwerp in 1641, Gevaerts is listed only as Archigrammataeus Antverpianus. It 
does not seem to be known just when Gevaerts was appointed counselor and 
historiographer of King Philip of Spain (the date is missing also from M. 
Hoc’s study), but it must have been after 1644.”* 1644, at any rate, would seem 
to be the earliest date to be considered for the execution of the tomb of 
Gevaerts’ father—four years after Rubens’ death! 

There may of course have existed a Rubens sketch for the epitaph, but the 
evidence of Lommelin’s print does not speak in favor of this assumption. The 
character of the work is determined by a rather cool classicism, as foreign to 
Rubens as it is familiar to the works of Erasmus Quellinus. There are awkward 
details, such as the inert mass of garlands sagging heavily downward along the 
entablature, or the weird idea of using a well-filled cornucopia to support a 
protruding bit of the architecture. The figures of Peace and Justice are likewise 
“prettier” and more decorous than similar personifications by Rubens. This 
becomes more obvious if one compares, for instance, the figure of Peace with 
the same personification from the title page of Haraeus’ Annales Ducum 
Brabantiae of 1622,”* which probably served as a model. No matter how much 
of the impression of uninspired correctness and propriety be blamed on the 
engraver, there remains a non-Rubensian residue which prompts me to 
accept the evidence of the reported first state of Lommelin’s print and thus to 
give the design of the Gevartius epitaph to Quellinus. 
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The third sepulchral monument described by Rooses is known only from an 
engraving by P. Clouwet (Fig. 4).’* Clouwet, born in 1629 in Antwerp and 
master there in 1645-46, probably never knew Rubens alive. His print is not 
dated; like Lommelin’s it is clearly the product of a period when the art of 
engraving had again retreated into the technical doldrums from which 
Rubens had saved it for a while by his high demands and constant super- 
vision. As a work of the burinist’s art, Clouwet’s mechanically produced 
print stands even lower than Lommelin’s, but it is revealing to see how in 
spite of the Knechtsgestalt (to quote a beautiful, if untranslatable word of 
Dehio’s) forced upon it, the design still conveys a good deal of the master’s 
thought and imagination. 

The monument preserved in Clouwet’s print is not an epitaph but a wall 
tomb. Like the tomb for Richardot it is set into a shallow niche framed by 
pilasters carrying a semi-circular arch. Unlike the Richardot tomb, however, 
the niche is treated like an apse, its upper parts being slightly vaulted. In this 
niche stands the sepulchral structure itself, the base of which might enshrine 
the actual corpse. It is decorated with four piers created by combining cherubs’ 
heads with lions’ feet. Garlands of fruit hang between them, and in the center 
is a winged skull from which two scrolls emerge laterally. Above this base is a 
tablet for the inscription, flanked by two female personifications. 

Rooses did not try to identify these figures in view of the absence of 
explanatory attributes. Indeed, the only object that can be identified is a 
seemingly flat disc in the hand of the figure at the right. While the engraver 
may not have understood its meaning, it is quite certain that the object is a 
patera, a shallow dish used by the ancients in libations. Rubens himself, in an 
inscription for a title-page drawing,’’ described it as a symbol of religion: 
Ara, Patera et Simpulum Pietatem, Religionem et Sacra Indicant.** On the front of 
the Arch of Ferdinand, erected in 1635 for the Triumphal Entry into Antwerp 
of Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand and reproduced in the Pompa Introitus Ferdi- 
nandi,’’ is a veiled figure of a woman representing Pietas, a chalice in one hand, 
a patera in the other. Thus the meaning of the figure in Clouwet’s print is 
fairly clear in its context no matter whether we call her Pietas or Religio; her 
glance toward heaven, appropriate enough in such an allegory, may also 
suggest the eschatological hopes of a pious Christian. More problematical is 
the meaning of the pendant figure, who is without any attribute whatsoever. 
Her nature is evidently to be read from her attitude and dress, clearly based 
on the famous classical figure type known as Pudicitia.** Rubens’ extreme 
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fondness for this type is attested by its frequent occurrence in his work.” 

The center of the design, between the two blank fields, is occupied by a 
small but meaningful emblematic configuration. Two doves are associated 
with the stylized form of a yoke to which is also added a shell. The yoke is 
crossed on each side by a loosely hanging string or cord. 

The yoke is a traditional symbol of wedlock (con-jugium!) and is used as such 
several times in Rubens’ work. It appears—most pertinent in our context—on 
the cartouche which Rubens designed for B. Corderius’ Catena . . . nuptiis 
Ferdinandi III consecrata of 1630.’* Here a similar yoke joins together the 
princely couple, symbolized by an eagle and a peacock (the animals of Jupiter 
and Juno) whose necks are tied to the yoke by strings. In the print by Clouwet 
the strings are loose, as a sign that death has untied the bonds of marriage. 
The closest analogy, however, to our print is found on the reverse of the 
Arch of Philip, another arch of the Triumphal Entry of 1635 and also repro- 
duced in an etching by Van Thulden in the Pompa Introitus Ferdinandi of 1641- 
42. Above the scene of the marriage of Philip the Handsome and Johanna of 
Aragon, which forms the main feature of the arch, there appears a yoke with 
two doves sitting on it. The text which G. Gevaerts provided for the publica- 
tion is very specific (p.34): “Supra Tabulam IVGUM AVREVM Conjugale 
expressum est . . . . ['VGO Geminae insident COLVMBAE, Conjugis Sym- 
bolum.”*' Two burning torches are added to the yoke as “FACES NVPTI- 
ALES.” 

Contrary to their appearance on the Arch of Philip, where they are arranged 
in perfect symmetry, the two doves in Clouwet'’s print are represented in very 
different attitudes. One is looking downward and seems to suggest a state of 
sorrow;”’ the other by contrast flaps its wings and seems to be ready to take off 
while looking back to its companion as if beckoning it to follow. If the yoke 
and the two doves are a clear sign that the tomb was to commemorate a 
married couple, the differentiation of, and the meaningful interplay between, 
the birds indicates that at the time Rubens made the design only one partner 
had died and had left the other bereft and in sorrow. 

It is not without interest to see that each of the animals is contrasted to the 
nearby personification while sharing features with the one to which it seems 
opposed. The one dejected sits near hopeful Pietas, while the active and out- 
going one is placed next to veiled Castitas; the association of the volatile bird 
with the withdrawn figure and of the downcast animal with the upward looking 


one is an idea worthy of the master. In the context of death and after-life, 
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the shell beneath the yoke probably refers to the soul’s transit to the other world.” 

Above the doves and the yoke is an oval tablet, framed by three cherubs’ 
heads. Their wings curl upward, merging with a cornucopia-like structure 
that ends in what looks like dolphins’ tails. Fruit garlands attached to the center 
between them are draped gracefully over the tubular “horns” before being 
suspended from rings fastened to the vault of the “apse.” The “dolphins’ 
tails” support a small pedestal on which stands the obligatory lamp. Two 
smoking torches, inverted and tied together crosswise, are placed in front of 
the pedestal. Cupids leaning on inverted torches are a well-known sign of 
death in ancient funeral decoration.’* Rubens used the motif of two inverted 
torches in the print dedicated to the memory of his brother Philip (engraved 
by C. Galle I, and inscribed “Piis Manibus Philippi Rubeni Sacr.”),’* on the 
sketch designed in commemoration of Charles de Longueval, Comte de 
Bucquoy,”* and on the Temple of Janus of the Pompa Introitus Ferdinandi.”’ 

What makes the design rendered in Clouwet’s print both aesthetically 
rewarding and characteristic of Rubens’ approach to such themes is this, that 
despite the great variety of individual shapes and objects and a corresponding 
density of meaning, the overall design retains a graceful fluidity and easy 
transition from one form to another. It is precisely these qualities, conspic- 
uously absent in the much more conventional design of the Gevartius 
epitaph, that make the tomb in Clouwet’s engraving so eminently acceptable 
as the work of Rubens. Yet it is not easy to assign a date to it in the absence of 
any external evidence. It is obvious, at any rate, that it must be separated by a 
considerable interval of time from the only other known design for a wall 
tomb, the drawing in Amsterdam for Richardot’s tomb. Rubens foregoes here 
all the literal classical reminiscences of the Richardot tomb, as well as the heavy 
architectural forms of the early Roman Baroque. Looking for analogies in such 
decorative projects as titles for books, one is led to the first half and the middle 
of the 1620’s as the period most likely to have originated a design of that kind. 
Rubens still stresses clear divisions between the various components; there is 
none of the fusion of all the elements and the free use of spatial depth that 
characterizes his later designs; nor have the figures any of the volume and 
pure physical size in relation to the decorative elements that is a striking 
feature of the decorative works of the thirties. The chronological limits within 
which the work ought to be placed are best fixed by the title of the Gelresche 
Rechten of 1620** and Herman Hugo’s Obsidio Brediana of 1626,’’ where the 
oval inscription tablet appears for the last time. 
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Fixing the date of the tomb of Clouwet’s print, if only approximately, 
helps us in dating the drawing in the Avery Library collection. It should be 
obvious that if anything, it is less fluently composed and more restrained in its 
ornamental detail. A somewhat earlier date than that of the tomb is suggested 
also by an examination of the formal analogies that exist between the Avery 
drawing and dated works of the master. The volutes at the bottom of the 
sheet, each one ending in a rosette, may be observed in practically identical 
forms in the London drawings with the portrait of Lipsius,** except that they 
appear there vertically on either side of the base. With slight modifications 
this ornamental motif is seen also in the drawing of the Holy Family in London.“ 
The Lipsius drawing dates from 1615, the Holy Family from ca. 1615-17. 
There are also unmistakable analogies between the Avery drawing and the 
title page of the Bible, published in Douai in 1617,” in the proportion and 
shape of the inscription table, the use of elongated lateral scrolls and the 
frontal cherubs’ heads in a central position (though it crowns the cartouche 
with the printer’s address on the title page, rather than the main inscription as in 
the drawing). The egg-and-dart ornament, too, a motif which occurs fre- 
quently with Rubens, appears in the Avery drawing in a pattern more closely 
related to the print of 1617 than, for instance, to the drawing for the Haraeus 
title of 1622.*’ The idea of placing the two sorrowing angels on a molding from 
which their legs hang down freely is comparable to the placing of the alle- 
gories of Faith and Divine Love in the title for Bosius’ Crux Triumphans of 
1617.** There, in addition, the shape and make-up of the luxurious garland of 
fruits is particularly close to the hanging fruit of the Avery drawing. Thus, 
without trying to squeeze from the stylistic evidence more than can safely be 
inferred, it seems permissible to place the date of the Avery drawing into the 
five-year span between 1615 and 1620. 

Summing up the results of this examination of the available evidence on 
Rubens’ concern with sepulchral monuments, we have now before us the 
visual evidence of three of them: the Richardot tomb of about 1609, known 
from the preparatory drawing in Amsterdam; an epitaph of ca. 1615-20 for 
an unknown person, preserved in a first sketch in the Avery Library; a tomb 
of ca. 1620-25 for a married couple, known from the engraving by Clouwet; 
there was, in addition, the epitaph for the De Moy family, known only from 
an eighteenth century description. The epitaph of Gevartius, on the other 
hand, preserved in a print by Lommedlin, is either not at all, or at most in a 
very limited sense, a work of Rubens. While none of these monuments has 
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been preserved (assuming they were ever executed, which is doubtful, at 
least in the case of the Richardot tomb), it would now seem to be worthwhile 
to study the relationship of Rubens’ ideas for sepulchral monuments with 
the established patterns in this field and the influence, if any, they had on the 
: subsequent development in Belgium. Such a study, however, exceeds the 
limits of this paper, the more so since the pertinent material is widely scattered 
and has never been systematically collected. 

There is, however, one aspect of Rubens’ designs for sepulchral monuments 
that deserves more attention. In an effort to date the tomb engraved by 
Clouwet we made reference to Rubens’ designs for book titles as a type of 
work that consists of similar decorative ensembles and has the advantage of 
being dated precisely. Yet the connection of a funeral monument with title 
pages of books has a deeper than a mere chronological significance. With its 
two large standing personifications and its division into definite zones, the 
tomb preserved in Clouwet’s print is clearly related to Rubens’ earlier book 
titles, compositionally as well as iconographically. The formal analogy with 
the design of title pages was noticeable already in the Avery Library drawing. 
With the later tomb, these analogies extend to the distinction of a lower zone 
which, in the tomb, is dominated by Death, while in the books it is often 
occupied by subjugated or sorrowing figures;*’ the central zone where the 
inscription tablet (in books, the title) is flanked on either side by a full-length 
figure, often of allegorical character (a feature so common in Rubens’ frontis- 
pieces that quotation of special examples is superfluous); and a crowning zone, 
which in the book titles may contain a glorified allegorical personification 
such as Ecclesia, Roma, Historia, the figure of a deity or the image of the author 
himself. In the tomb rendered in Clouwet’s print this zone contains the oval 
frame, which may have been designed to contain the images of the deceased 
couple surrounded by allusions to the bliss of after-life. 

To make an association between figurated book titles and sepulchral 
monuments may not have been a far-fetched notion to Rubens. Both tasks 
involved, first of all, the combination in one design of word and image. For 
Rubens, this meant not only a juxtaposition, or a purely decorative combina- 
tion, but an integrated plan in which both basic components, word and 
image, supported each other in form as well as in thought. In his design of 
frontispieces the printed title represents in a condensed form the content of 
the book, for which the surrounding figurative apparatus provides a highly 
charged allegorical commentary.** In the same way in sepulchral monuments 
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the commemorative tablet contains, as it were, the “title” that gives meaning 
to the surrounding imagery and is in turn illuminated by it. 

Given his great sensitivity to see below the surface of things, Rubens may 
have felt the existence of a still closer connection between books and tombs. 
Both, in their way, are monuments that keep alive the memory of men long 
after they have passed on. In one of the title pages designed by Rubens this 
idea is indeed made perfectly explicit. The central form in his title for L. 
Nonnius’ commentary on Hubert Goltzius’ Graeciae Universae . . . . Numis- 
mata (1618) is a classical sarcophagus; the title of the book, with the names of 
both authors prominently displayed, is inscribed on a tablet that on an actual 
sarcophagus would announce the name of its occupant.‘’ Rubens used the 
same idea a second time when he inscribed the author’s name and the title of 
A. Mascardi’s Silvarum libri IV (1622) on a form resembling a tomb stele, 
carrying on top the author’s portrait.‘* Other title pages evoke sepulchral 
monuments in a more general way and it is easy to discover single decorative 
motifs common to, and probably derived from, the tradition of funerary 
sculpture. Finally, in the very distinction of zones which we have discussed, 
with its implied ideas of the triumph of Christianity over paganism, of Roman 
civilization over barbarian brutishness, of the church over its enemies, there 
are analogies only too obvious to the underlying thought of practically all 


sepulchral art, the triumph of life over death. This very idea is formulated in 
one of Rubens’ book titles, which could almost be called another design for a 
funerary monument: the frontispiece to F. Tristan’s La peinture de la Sérenis- 
sime Princesse Isabelle~Claire-Eugénie, Infante d’ Espagne,“ designed in December 
1633 immediately after the death of the princess (Fig. 5). While in the lower 
sphere a globe and a rudder, on which a dove is seated, express the bereave- 


ment of the lands over which the princess had ruled, and the cylindrical block 


in the center is, in the words of B. Moretus, the “ara salutis cum anguibus, 
the upper half of the composition is a kind of apotheosis in which the image of 
the deceased appears below the halo-like evening star (of Spain), framed by 
the circle of the Zodiac and surrounded by symbols of her high origin and her 
lasting deeds. 

In view of this interrelation between title plates and sepulchral monuments, 
it is perhaps not too presumptuous to inquire what, if any, influence the 
modestly diminished art of the frontispiece, as developed by Rubens, may 
have had on the most impressive and monumental creations of the seven- 
teenth century in the field of sepulchral architecture, the tombs of Gian 
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Lorenzo Bernini, especially the tomb of Urban VIII (Fig. 6), his first great 
work in this category. By the time Bernini began making his plans’' a great 
many of Rubens’ title pages had appeared, and it is certain that most of them 
were available in Rome. Many of the authors published by the Piantin Press, 
and whose books Rubens had provided with title pages, were members of the 
Jesuit order; men such as L. Lessius, H. Rosweydus and Carolus Scribanius. 
Their books were automatically distributed in Rome. It is practically certain 
that publications such as the Breviarum Romanum of 1614, Bosius’ Crux 
Triumphans of 1617, Longus a Coriolano’s Summa Conciliorum of 1623 and 
Haraeus’ Annales of 1623 were well known in Rome at the time Bernini 
began his work on the tomb.” 

It is precisely in these title pages that certain definite analogies are found 
with Bernini's tomb. As Wittkower points out, Bernini goes back to such 
earlier Roman works as Guglielmo della Porta’s tomb of Paul III, and even to 
Michelangelo’s Florentine Medici tombs for the idea of placing the sar- 
cophagus and the allegorical figures in a different plane from that of the statue 
of the deceased; but instead of the reclining allegories of these older works, 
Bernini’s are upright and move “in seemingly casual way”; and the pedestal 
with the image of the Pope has been given a pronouncedly vertical tendency. 
If we compare Bernini's allegories with the personifications of Christian 
Politics and Abundance on the title page of Scribanius’ Politico-Christianus of 
1624 (Fig. 7), we cannot fail to see the same relaxed freedom of movement; 
Rubens’ Abundance particularly seems to anticipate Bernini’s Justice in the way 
in which she leans softly against a curved surface. The fact that a nude infant 
appears in the same place, between their legs and the central object against 
which they lean, is almost too good to be the result of mere coincidence. The 
spatially involved figure of Death writing Pope Urban’s name on Bernini's 
tomb fulfills a compositional function similar to that of the complex em- 
blematic configuration above the central cartouche in Rubens’ title page. 
This does not mean that we wish to “explain” Bernini's work by assuming for 
it the conventional sort of influence from one work of art to another. The 
genesis of any of Bernini’s works, and above all of one that has always been 
rightly considered one of his abiding masterpieces, was surely more complex; 
Bernini hardly ever abdicated for one moment the visionary intensity of the 
creative genius. There is, in fact, a workshop drawing” that preserves an early 
phase in the development of the tomb, datable to the fall of 1627, which 
shows less analogy with Rubens’ design than does the finished work. The 
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figure at the right moves differently and is not accompanied by a child; 
indeed, she is a different personification (according to Brauer and Wittkower 
Fides[ ?]) and Death is a gnomish creature whose wings have been fused with 
the volutes of the sarcophagus. Thus, Rubens’ title page designs in general, 
and the Scribanius title in particular, can only be said to have served as mental 
“background material.” But taking them as no more than memory images, 
hidden away and possibly fused with each other in the artist’s store of visual 
impressions and recollections, these titles may well have helped Bernini 
towards a crystallization of his own thoughts. And while the Scribanius title 
admittedly lacks a crowning form to correspond to the figure of the pope on 
the tomb, it should be remembered that there were many other examples 
among the titles mentioned before, in which the lower allegorical figures lead 
up to and are surmounted by a majestically enthroned figure (for instance, 
Lessius’ De justitia et jure, 1617;°* Bosius’ Crux Triumphans of the same year;** 
Mudzaert’s Kerckelycke Historie of 1622;** and Haraeus’ Annales of 1623.”’ 
Twice, indeed, the crowning figure, though not the image of an actual pope, 
wears the papal crown (in the Breviarum Romanum of 1614" and the Summa 
Conciliorum by Longus a Coriolanus of 1623).’” And if Wittkower particularly 
stresses in Bernini’s allegorical figures their “human qualities that create the 
impressions of real and pulsating life,”** it is obvious that this had always been 
the special quality, indeed the very glory, of Rubens’ personifications, and 
strikingly so in his title page designs. 

A systematic study of the question of Rubens’ influence on Bernini may yet 
yield additional observations along these lines. I should like to finish here with 
one instance in which one more of Rubens’ title page designs appears to have 
played a role. Between 1626 and 1628 there was erected in S. Agostino in 
Rome an altar designed by Santi Ghetti, which Bernini decorated with two 
angels kneeling behind the slanting tops of a broken entablature (Fig. 9).*' 
These angels are strikingly reminiscent of two similarly placed angels which 
Rubens had designed about six years before for the high altar of the Jesuit 
church at Antwerp.“ A most convenient historical coincidence seems to offer 
the best explanation possible for the transmission of the idea: precisely when 
the Roman altar was undertaken (1626-27) P. Huyssens, the chief architect of 
the Antwerp church and a close collaborator of Rubens, was present in 
Rome.*’ The idea is all the more persuasive as the structure of the Roman altar 
seems to follow fairly closely the Antwerp one, which, incidentally, had also 
been designed by Rubens.** Yet there are still a number of differences. The 
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Antwerp pediment has segmental tops rather than straight ones, and while the 
angels in either case are kneeling, their attitudes are sensibly different. Happily, 
there are Rubensian prototypes even for the features in which Bernini's angels 
differ from the Antwerp ones. Several years ago Michael Jaffé published a 
drawing by Rubens for a little-known title page of a book by a Flemish 
Jesuit, Cornelissen van den Steen (Cornelio a Lapide) with a Commentary on 
the Pentateuch (Fig. 8).“* This book first appeared in 1616, and in that same 
year its author followed an invitation of the General of the Company to visit 
Rome; Jaffé surmises, surely correctly, that “the professor left his university 
. ... probably with the first copies of the Commentary in his baggage.” 

On this title page a broken architrave and entablature frame a seated figure 
of Moses, and on the straight slants of the pediment are two kneeling angels. 
They are nude except for multiple pairs of wings, but their gestures correspond 
surprisingly well with those Bernini gave to his angels ten years later: one of 
them folds his hands in prayer while the other presses them against his breast 
(with Bernini the hands are actually crossed) in an expression of humble 
devotion. 

Here then, is a case where a tangible contact between Rubens and Bernini 
can be established; it is not without a kind of inner, if not rational, logic, that 
the architect and the sculptor of the S. Agostino altar should have combined 
features from the altar of the Antwerp Jesuit church with others taken from 
the title page of Van den Steen’s book, which, as Jaffé has also pointed out, 
had been almost a sort of “dry run” for the design of the altar itself. 


I should like to take this opportunity to add some observations on a sheet of 
studies in Brunswick published in my recent book on the master’s drawings 
(Fig. 10).** It shows eleven heads of women and I suggested that all of them 
were probably copied from early Flemish paintings. Unfortunately, I knew 
the prototype of only one of them, the head in the lower left-hand corner, 
derived from Rogier van der Weyden’s Bladelin altar. Most of the other heads 
reminded me of the style of the so-called Antwerp Mannerists, but I had been 
unable to find the right source. I can now point out the source for the first four 
heads in the top row and the last two in the lower. Thus only three different 
heads are left, the sources of which remain unidentified. 

The six heads, all of women with exceedingly elaborate headgear, are 
derived from the same source: Heinrich Vogtherr’s Kunstbiichlin, first pub- 
lished in 1537.’ This charming patternbook must have served a real need. It 
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was published again in 1538, 1539 and 1540 and imitations with French and 
Spanish titles subsequently appeared in Antwerp.“* Seven other editions are on 
record, the last two from 1607 and 1610. The patternbook contains no text 
except for a brief foreword in which Vogtherr expresses the hope that his 
work may help to revive German art, which he considers to be in a state of 
decline. On the following pages are woodcuts of heads of figures, of hands and 
feet, helmets, weapons, armor, cartouches, capitals, candelabras—in short, as 
Vogtherr says, “the difficult things that cause much thought.” 

Vogtherr scarcely invented all these motives, if indeed any. F. T. Schulz*’ 
mentions Diirer and Hopfer among Vogtherr’s sources, and, in fact, one can 
identify the hands and feet on one page from Diirer’s engraving of Adam and 
Eve. Hence it is pretty certain that Vogtherr made drawings of the various 
motives, then organized them according to subject for the subsequent trans- 
ferral into woodcut. A systematic search for Vogtherr’s own models would 
surely yield interesting results. 

Rubens’ copies have been juxtaposed in our reproduction with the cor- 
responding heads in Vogtherr’s book. Despite their differences there can be no 
doubt that the later set depended on the earlier. Only one major distinction is 
evident: all of Rubens’ heads are in reverse of Vogtherr’s. There are two 
possible explanations for this. Rubens may have had before him Vogtherr’s 
drawings rather than the patternbook. Rubens was an avid collector, especially 
of costume studies, and an album of Vogtherr drawings may have been in his 
own possession. There is, however, a second possibility. Vogtherr’s book, as we 
have seen, appeared in many editions and was apparently often imitated and 
copied. I have examined examples of several editions; M. E. Havenith kindly 
located for me one of the copies published with a Spanish title in 1540. In 
these examples the woodcuts appeared in the same direction as in the first 
edition but it is quite possible that in some of the later editions, especially the 
pirated ones, the individual forms were reversed —a most common occurrence 
in bookmaking of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Rubens may well 
have had before him a copy in which the reversal had taken place. If so, 
Rubens’ models would have been twice removed from their prototype. 
What Vogtherr’s original models might have been is not easy to say, but I 
should still like to think that they came from the circle of the Antwerp 
Mannerists. 

Vogtherr’s woodcuts are no models of graceful draftsmanship; woodcut 
copies made from them, to judge by those of the edition of 1540, are down- 
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right clumsy. All the more amazing is the transformation of these ugly 
ducklings on Rubens’ study sheet. Instead of Vogtherr’s awkward and homely 
heads we see the charming faces of vibrant and sensitive young women. The 
barbarian splendor of Vogtherr’s headgear has been softened by a linear 
motion of such grace and fluency that again and again one is tempted to check 


whether it really is the same pattern. 
The transformation is very similar to that which we can observe in Rubens’ 


copies from De Succa’s book,’*® an argument which I think supports the date 
of ca. 1608-12 that I assigned to the Brunswick drawing. 

The connection that I stipulated between the Brunswick sheet and two 
similar ones, one part of the London sketchbook,”’ the other in Paris,”* can 
also now be strengthened. The drawings in London and Paris have one male 
head in common, at least in so far as costume is concerned. This head, which 
appears in London in the lower right corner and in Paris to the lower left, and 
in reverse, is also derived from Vogtherr. 

I have no doubt that more such discoveries will yet be made to help us to pin 
down the sources of Rubens’ “copies.” Yet it is clear, at the same time, that any 
new find along these lines will only strengthen the most obvious fact about 
Rubens as a copyist: that he remains the creative genius even where he follows 
another man’s work. In short “plus c’est la méme chose, plus c’est changé.””* 
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Fig. 10. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Study sheet with eleven heads of women 
Brunswick, Herzog-Anton-Ulrich Museum; Six Heads from H. Vogtherr, Kunstbiichlin 
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. 183, 
. 185, 


item 29, line 31 read: (see Fig. 23) instead of: (Exh. 1933, No. 100) 
item 29, line 13 from bottom: put quotes before Dreaming, (not after) 
item 31, line 3, read: skillfully (not: skilfully). 

item 38, line 17, read: throne (not: throme) 

item 40, line 5 add: (see Fig. 25) after “fighting figures” 

item 39, line 4 from end: alike (not: like) 

item $5 recto, line 2 read: 262 x 348 (not: 262 x 248) 

item 73, line 1 add: washed after “black chalk” 

item 77, line 6 add: Inscribed by a later hand: P. P. Rubens 

item 81, last two lines read: see No. 28 and Exh. Amsterdam, 1933, no. 71 
item 96, column 2, line 5 add: (see Fig. 2) 

item 102, line 11 read: (KdK. 241) (not: KdK. 251) 

item 110, column 1, line 2 from bottom: eliminate the parenthesis 
item, 110, column 2, line 2 read: Infanta (not: Infante) 

item 126 add: 200 x 160 mm., after “waterstains” 

item 153, column 2, line 2 from end read: accidentally (not accidently) 
item 164, line 9 from bottom read: a similar head (not a head) 

item 168, line 3 add: 261 x 210 mm., after “green” 

item Additional 171 read: 272 x 171 mm., instead of 272 x 271 mm. 
first column, add: Juvenal, 85 

second column add: Shelley, 103 





ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


RECORDS OF ART COLLECTORS AND 
DEALERS: I. MINER K. KELLOGG 
By E. P. RicHarDsON 


much in common; yet the atmosphere of the art market in America is 

quite different from that of the rare book trade. The book coilector 
seems not only ready, but happy, to pay tribute to the great book dealers, 
both as creative figures in their particular world and as learned and interesting 
human beings. No art dealer has ever, to my knowledge, received a tribute 
like the volume entitled To Doctor R., Essays Here Collected and Published in 
Honor of the Seventieth Birthday of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach (Phila., 1946): it not 
only has never occurred but would perhaps be impossible in the present state 
of things that such a volume should appear in honor of an art dealer. 

This is not an essay in honor of the learning and probity of art dealers; 
though these qualities are easily found. Such an essay may, we hope, one day be 
written. The Archives of American Art is interested in the records of art 
dealers, simply enough, because it is impossible to understand the world of art, 
present and past, or the world of taste, without knowing something of the 
commerce in works of art and the men who carry it on. The strange careers 
and wanderings of works of art after they leave their creator’s studio form a 
very interesting study: that is the story of the art market. The worldly success 
or failure of the artist (not his artistic success or failure) is also the story of the 
art market. The men, and women, whose careers form the art market have an 
influence which it is foolish to ignore, as it is foolish to exaggerate. 

Miner K. Kellogg (1814-1889), painter, traveler, showman, publicist, was 
perhaps more of a collector and marchand amateur than an art dealer, yet he has 
a certain place in this story. He was one of those clever, restless, versatile men 
who can always attract notice and make their way in the world, shifting easily 
from one kind of activity to another, or practicing several careers at once. 

He was born at Manlius Square, New York, August 22, 1814. His parents 
became converts to Robert Owen’s philosophy and followed him to New 
Harmony, Indiana. When the experiment failed, they were among those who 
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refused to admit defeat and tried to refound the colony at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana. Only after the second colony failed did they give up hope and move 
to Cincinnati. The son thus came of energetic and unusually idealistic parents. 

In Cincinnati he studied drawing with a German immigrant named Fred 
Eckstein and was helped by Hiram Powers, then a mechanic in the clock 
factory of Luman Watson; but was largely self-taught. In 1831, at the age of 
seventeen, he set up as a portrait painter in Cincinnati; in 1833 he went east 
via Lake Erie and the Erie Canal to Troy, New York, and on to New Jersey, 
where he painted portraits around Lumberville and did a large Washington for 
the State House in Trenton (1837). In 1839 he returned to Cincinnati and was 
commissioned by a group of Democrats to paint Andrew Jackson. He visited 
Jackson at the Hermitage and afterward exhibited the portrait in Cincinnati 
and in Washington, where he painted five replicas for President Van Buren 
and members of his cabinet. In 1841 Van Buren made it possible for Kellogg 
to accomplish the dream of every romantic painter: he sent him as a diplo- 
matic courier to Italy. 

After rambling over the Italian peninsula, Kellogg settled for a time in 
Florence but in 1842-43 he was off to the Near East. He visited Egypt, Sinai, 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople; painted portraits of Europeans 
and Moslems alike; became acquainted with Layard, the discoverer of 
Nineveh. Among the Kellogg papers in the Archives there is a photograph of 
a portrait of Layard by Kellogg (Fig. 4) and a squeeze of cuneiform characters 
labeled Specimen of the arrowheaded characters of Nineveh. Impressions from the 
originals in marble, found at Mossul. Presented by Dr. Smith. Constantinople, 1845. 
So little was known of the Near East at that date that these travels made 
Kellogg an authority. In later life he lectured on Biblical archaeology and “The 
Traditional Mount Sinai” and was consulted on the fauna of the desert. An essay 
among his papers, On Bedawins and Camels, may relate to the part he is said to 
have played in the effort by the United States army to introduce camels for 
military transport in Arizona and New Mexico. In 1845 Bayard Taylor found 
Kellogg back in Florence and wrote of him (Views Afoot, ch. xxxvii) as just 
having been in Constantinople. The next year Kellogg found passage on the 
U.S. sloop Saranac and visited North Africa from Gibraltar to Tunis and 
Sicily. The titles of the paintings like The Oriental Princess after the Bath and 
The Circassian show the result of these travels. 

In 1847 Hiram Powers engaged Kellogg as his agent and traveling showman 
to exhibit the Greek Slave in America (Fig. 1). The task of overcoming popular 
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prejudice against the nude was formidable. Kellogg explained and defended the 
statue with such skill that the four-year American tour was a huge success for 
Powers. It was less so for Kellogg, who complained that Powers cheated him. 
The two men quarreled and the MS autobiography of Kellogg in the Indiana 
State Historical Society Library contains some unflattering anecdotes about 
the sculptor. In 1851 Kellogg was back in Florence and later he visited North 
Africa once more. 

During all those wanderings he was an ardent collector. In the Near East 
he collected Turkish and Arabic items; while showing the Greek Slave in 
New Orleans he acquired a Guercino. In the 1850's he acquired at the sale of 
Count Bentzel Sternau a picture of Herodias, which he believed to be an 
original by Leonardo da Vinci after which Luini made the version in the 
Uffizi; and from the same source a version of the Raphael La belle Jardiniére, 
which he later sold to Lord Ashburton. 

Sanford Gifford, the landscape painter, met Kellogg in Paris in 1855. On 
October 6 he noted in his journal, “Dined with May and afterwards met 
Kellogg (an American Artist who had the Greek Slave in America). He has 
been making a collection of Old Masters, which he has here.” On the follow- 
ing May 13 Gifford wrote: “Called on Kellogg. He has been painting portraits 
of Gen. Scott. He has a gallery of Old Masters that he has been collecting a 
good many years. There are several fine pictures among them. One little 
sea-scape, attributed to Claude, which seems to me to be genuine—and a 
Herodias which he says is the original of the one in Florence that was copied 
from Da Vinci by his pupil Luini.” He added, cautiously, “Tt is not always an 
easy thing to determine the authenticity of an “Old Master.’ I find generally 
that those who know most about them are the most cautious in giving a 
decided opinion.” 

Kellogg stayed in Europe until 1865, showing his Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern sketches and his Old Masters in England, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. In 1858 he married, in Paris, Celia Logan, sister of Eliza Logan 
the actress and Olive Logan the writer; there was one daughter of this mar- 
riage. His wife later deserted him and after his return to America caused him 
great difficulties by law suits for twenty years. In 1877 the old artist made one 
more journey with an exploring expedition to Texas. 

He was becoming anxious to dispose of his collection. In 1879 he wrote to 
Mr. Samuel H. Russell of Boston: “For many years my art treasures have 
made me at once a recluse and a Cerberus—and I can support such an 
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existence no longer. Besides, my motherless daughter just coming into 
womanhood must be provided for, and should I be taken away, the only 
support she could rely upon would be derived from my artistic property 
which, disposed of in haste among this ignorant people, would certainly be 
sacrificed and leave her penniless.” In 1880 he was negotiating with General 
Cesnola, who had not only disposed of his own collection of antiquities to 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art but had become its director. Ultimately, in 
1885, Kellogg disposed of his “works of art—Books, curios, which are at 
present located in The Metropolitan Museum of New York—in Urbana in 
the State of Ohio—in Albany, N.Y. and in other places” to Mr. L. E. Holden 
of Cleveland, Ohio. A rough copy of the memorandum of agreement, in the 
Archives, is an interesting document. Mr. Holden bought the collection in 
return for an income of $100 a month to be paid to Kellogg for the remainder 
of his natural life. Kellogg in turn was to serve as an expert for Mr. Holden to 
buy and to restore works of art, and to build a gallery for his collection. Mr. 
Holden was also to preserve the collection intact “to be collectively known and 
designated always as the ‘Kellogg collection.’” Unfortunately, the separate 
schedules A and B in which the objects of the collection were listed, were not 
preserved with Kellogg’s copy of the agreement. But the Cleveland Museum 
of Art preserves a typewritten copy of a catalogue entitled Works of Art Com- 
posing the Collection of Mr. Miner K. Kellogg, American Painter, 19 bis rue Fontaine 
St. Georges, Paris, 1858. From this it appears that the Holden Collection, as it 
is now preserved in The Cleveland Museum of Art, contains five of Kellogg’s 
paintings: Luini (?), Salome with the Head of St. John(Fig. 5), with a false signature 
of Leonardo da Vinci, 1494 (in which Kellogg always believed firmly) (16.824); 
Cigoli, Head of a Member of the Medici(?) Family as St. Peter Martyr (16.783); 
Florentine XVI century school, Annunciation, (16.821) (which Kellogg called 
Allori); G. B. Tiepolo, Sketch for a Ceiling (16.780); Venetian XVI century 
school, Woman Taken in Adultery (16.785) (Fig. 6).' 

Kellogg died in Toledo, Ohio, February 17, 1889. When the Holden 
pictures were given to the Cleveland Museum, nearly thirty years later, the 
old artist was totally forgotten. Miss Stella Rubenstein’s Catalogue of the 
Collection of Paintings Presented to the Cleveland Museum of Art by Mrs. Liberty E. 
Holden (1917) mentions only the famous James Jackson Jarves as the source of 
the Holden pictures; Kellogg is not mentioned at all. He does not however 
deserve to be wholly forgotten. He was a man of some talents; his life is 
interesting and amusing; he played a significant role in the history of American 
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taste by his tour with Powers’ Greek Slave; and he has also a part in the 
beginnings of American collecting of Italian art.’ 


1 [am grateful to Mr. Henry S. Francis and Mrs. Nancy Coe Wixom for allowing me to study The Cleveland 
Museum’s records of the Holden Collection. 

2 The Archives of American Art owns only a part of Kellogg’s papers. His MS autobiography and other 

papers belong to the Indiana State Historical Society Library, where they are of great interest for the story of 

the New Harmony experiment and Robert Dale Owen. Other groups are in private hands. The Archives has 

the following: 

Resolution and letter from New Jersey State House of Assembly 1838 to Miner Kellogg. 

Holograph manuscript of On Bedawins (sic) and Camels by Miner Kellogg, n.d. 

Department of State document to iatroduce Kellogg in Italy, n.d. 

Invitations to dinner for James K. Polk, n.d. 

Exhibition catalogue, Cincinnati, 1841. 

Resolution of appointment as agent in Europe for the Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, Cincinnati, June 12, 1841. 

Arrowhead casts (squeeze of cuneiform letters) by A. H. Layard, 1845. 

Photo of Kellogg portrait of A. H. Layard, 1845. 

20 ALS from patrons of art in Europe, 1848-1897. 

Gazzetta di Firenze, 1846. 

Copyright document for an engraving, 1849. 

Clippings and translations from Italian newspapers, 1852. 

9 clippings, ca. 1844-1869. 

Copies of baptismal records of Virginia Somers Kellogg. 

8 ALS relating to painting portrait of Queen Victoria, 1860. 

2 photos and 1 ALS of Adelaide Restori, ca. 1867. 

Draft of Kellogg-Holden agreement with Cleveland Museum, 1886?. 


Other ALS: 

Park Benjamin (1809-1864) to Miner K. Kellogg Nov.-Dec. 1847. 

Sir Stratford Canning (1786-1880) to Miner K. Kellogg Aug. 1845. 

Luigi Palma di Cesnola (1832-1904) to Miner K. Kellogg Feb. 1880. 

Lewis Gaylord Clark (1808-1873) to J. H. Kellogg Sept. 5, 1847. 

George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857) to Miner K. Kellogg 1846-1847. 

Rev. Alex. Dimitry to Rev. I Ryder, Dec. 20, 1840, introducing Kellogg. 

Edward Everett (1794-1865) to Miner K. Kellogg Aug. 8, 1847-Oct. 23, 1850. 

Charles E. A. Gayarre (1805-1895) to Miner K. Kellogg July 19, 1852. 

Henry D. Gilpin (1801-1860) to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. 

Rufus Wilmot Griswold (1815-1857) to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. 

Reverdy Johnson (1796-1876) to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. 

Edward Kavanagh to Rev. Mulledy Feb. 22, 1841 to introduce Miner K. Kellogg. 

Phillip Kearney (1814-1862) to Samuel H. Russell Feb. 23, 1879; see Russell letter, Feb. 26, 1879. 

Caroline Matilda Kirkland (1801-1861) to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. 

Lenox Library to Miner K. Kellogg Feb. 25, 1879. 

William Charles Macready (1793-1873) to Miner K. Kellogg March 20, 1849, 

Brinsley Marlay to Miner K. Kellogg Jan.-Feb. 1864. 

George Perkins Marsh (1801-1882) to Miner K. Kellogg May 5, 1852. 

National Academy of Design to Miner K. Kellogg May 15, 1857. 

Theophilus Parsons (1797-1882) to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. 

Joel Roberts Poinsett (1779-1851) to Miner K. Kellogg Sept. 7, 1841. 

Hiram Powers (1805-1873) to Miner K. Kellogg Feb. 28, 1871. 

Vinnie Ream (1847-1914) to Miner K. Kellogg 1868-1869. 

Samuel H. Russell to Miner K. Kellogg Feb. 26, 1879. Clipping by Russell on Joseph Foxcroft Cole; see 
Kellogg letter Feb. 23, 1879. 

Mrs. Winfield Scott to Miner K. Kellogg Nov. 21, 1849. 

Ellen Ewing Sherman to Miner K. Kellogg May 18, 1869-Jan. 12, 1870. 





Virginia (Lady) Somers to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. Lady Somers was godmother to Kellogg’s daughter 


Virginia. 
Bayard Taylor (1825-1878) to Miner K. Kellogg Aug. 25, 1847, photograph. 
Osmond Tiffany to Miner K. Kellogg May 20, 1848. Letter of introduction. 
Henry Theodore Tuckerman (1813-1871) to Miner K. Kellogg Feb. 18, 1848-July 14, 1849. 
W. J. Worth to Miner K. Kellogg, n.d. 
R. Wickliffe, Jr. to Miner K. Kellogg April 1, 1847. 
John Slidell (1793-1871) to Miner K. Kellogg Sept. 22, 1849. 





Fig. 6. The Woman Taken in Adultery (Italian 17th Century) 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, Holden Collection 


Fig. 5. BERNARDINO LUINI, (?), Salome with the Head of Saint John 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, Holden Collection 
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2 The paintings listed in Kellogg’s catalogue of 1858 were : 1. Byzantine School, The Virgin and Infant Jesus. 
2. Giottino, The Crucifixion. 3. Leonardo da Vinci, The Daughter of Herodias Receiving the Head of St. John the 
Baptist. 4. Raphael, Sanzio, The Belle Jardiniére ; Madonna at the Fountain. 5. Cigoli, Ludovico Cardi, Head of a 
Martyr. 6. Allori, Christopher, The Annunciation. 7. Vannini, Ottavio, St. Gerome. 8. Franceschini, Baldassare, 
The Virgin Surrounded by Various Saints. 9. Rosa, Salvatore, Sea View, with Figures in Foreground; 10. Landscape. 
11. Empoli, locopoda, Fruits and Flowers. 12. Florentine School: Two Lions; 13. The Virgin Kneeling before the 
Infant Saviour (XV century); 14. The Virgin Holding upon Her Knees the Infant Christ. 15. Guercino, Giovanni 
Francesco Barbieri, Portrait of Petus Accolti. 16. Bolognese School: Apotheosis of a Saint; 17. Nole me Tangere ; 
18. Head of an Apostle; 19. Two Cherubs Adorning the Cross; 20. Moses Receiving the Tables of the Law. 21. 
Castiglione, Benedetto, A Hen Setting. 22. Sandrini, Santa Margaret. 23. Tintoretto, Jacopo Robusti, De- 
liverance of a Slave from Martyrdom; 24. Jesus Disputing with the Doctors. 25. Venetian School: The Woman 
Taken in Adultery; 26. Portrait of Pope Paul IV; 27. Head of an Old Man. 28. Veronese, Paolo Daliari, Susannah 
and the Elders. 29. Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, Allegori Composition. 30. Bonifacio, Adoration of the Magi. 
31. Venetian School: A Guardian Angel; 32. Portrait of an Abbess. 33. Titian, Vicoello da Cadore, Portrait of a 
Warrior. 34. School of Titian, The Virgin and Infant Saviour. 35. Giorgioni, Giorgio Barbarelli, Portrait of an 
Artist. 36. Correggio, Antonio Allegrida, Head of a Woman (larger than nature). 37. Coello, Alonzo Sanchez, 
Portrait of a Commander. 38. Velasquez, Don Diego Rodriguez de Silva, Portrait of a Spanish Princess. 39. 
Spanish School: Portrait of a Spanish Noble; 40. Blind Boy. 41. Murillo, Bartolomé Esteban, Virgin and Child. 

2. Bourguignon, Jacques Courtois, no title. 43. Honnoyer, Jean Baptiste, no title. 44.Robert, Hubert, Ruins 
near Rome with Figures. 45. Sublegras, Pierre, Queen of Sheba at the Bath. 46. French School, Festival on the 
Water. 47. Drolling, Martin, Love Scene. 48. Greuze, Jean Baptiste, The Little Egg Merchant. 49. Vanderbunch, 
Jacques André Edouard, The Mountain Torrent. 50. French School, Alexander in the Atelier of Apelles. 51. 
Lagrenée le Jeune (Jean Jacques), Profile Head of a Young Girl at Devotion. 52. Crepin, Louis Philippe, Land- 
scape; 53. Landscape (pendant to No. $2); 54. Water Fall; 55. Landscape with Ruined Tower; 56. Landscape 
(pendant to No. $5). §7. Dietrich, Guillaum Ernest, View of a Roadside. 58. Dyck, Sir Anthony van, Head of a 
Gentleman (unfinished). 59. Teniers, Beer Drinkers. 60. Berghem, Nicolas, Herdsmen Accompanied by Their 
Flock ; 61. Passage of the Ford (pendant to No. 60). 62. Fyt, Jean, Still-Life. 63. Hobbema, Meindert, The Mill. 
64. Rosa da Tivoli (Roos, Philipp), A Shepherd with his Flock. 65. In doubt, St. Francis Holding Upon his Hand 
the Infant Christ. 





MARIA MARTIN (1796-1863) 


By ANNIE ROULHAC COFFIN 


HEN John James Audubon, naturalist and bird painter, arrived in 

\ \ / Charleston, South Carolina, in October 1831, he was fortunate in 

finding there one who was to become a lifelong friend and 

collaborator, Miss Maria Martin. She was the sister-in-law of the Reverend 

John Bachman and a member of his household. Audubon speaks enthusi- 
astically of the large and attractive Bachman family: 


We proceeded southward until we arrived in Charleston in South Caro- 
lina. It was there that I formed an acquaintance, now matured into a highly 
valued friendship, with the Rev. John Bachman, a proficient in general 
science, and in particular in zoology and botany, and whose name you will 
often meet with in the course of my biographies. But I cannot refrain from 
describing to you my first interview with this generous friend, and men- 
tioning a few of the pleasures I enjoyed under his hospitable roof, and in the 
company of his most interesting family and connections. 


It was late in the afternoon when we took our lodgings in Charleston. 
At first glimpse of day the following morning, my assistants and myself were 
already miles from the city, commencing our search in the fields and woods, 
and having procured abundance of subjects both for the pencil and the scal- 
pel, we returned home, covered with mud, and so accoutred as to draw 
towards us the attention of every person in the streets. As we approached 
the boarding house, I observed a gentleman on horseback close to our door. 
He looked at me, came up, inquired if my name was Audubon, and on being 
assured in the affirmative, instantly leaped from his saddle, shook me most 
cordially by the hand—there is much to be expressed and understood by the 
shake of the hand—and questioned me in so kind a manner, that I for awhile 
felt doubtful how to reply. At his urgent desire, I removed to his house, as 
did my assistants. Suitable apartments were assigned to us, and once intro- 
duced to the lively and interesting group that composed his family, I 
seldom passed a day without enjoying their society. Servants, carriages, hor- 
ses, and dogs, were all at our command, and friends accompanied us to the 
woods and plantations, and formed parties for water excursions. Before I 
left Charleston, I was truly sensible of the noble and generous spirit of the 
hospitable Carolinians." 





The meeting of these two great men, though seemingly insignificant at the 
time, was of great importance to the life of Maria Martin, that little-known 
but remarkably talented and interesting artist of the nineteenth century. 
Because she possessed simplicity, in addition to intelligence and marked 
ability, she influenced both men to a degree heretofore unrecognized outside 
of her own family. 

Maria Martin was painting long before she met John James Audubon. 
It was customary for women of her day to study painting along with their 
French, music and needlework but with her it was always of more than casual 
interest. After Audubon came into her life in 1831, her incentive became 
greater and she began to paint in earnest. She became one of the best, but least- 
known, nature artists of the nineteenth century. Flowers, plants, birds, reptiles, 
insects and possibly even animals were her subjects. Possessing real talent, she 
was a very valuable assistant to Audubon. Few people know that in his popular 
pictures of birds he was assisted by several able artists, who painted the back- 
grounds of insects, flowers, trees, shrubs, and even some of the birds. The 
original composition and design contributed by these artists add substantially 
to the beauty of the pictures. 

In several of Audubon’s biographies Maria Martin’s name is mentioned but 
she has never received full credit for her part in the finished work of his 
Elephant Folio.’ Some years ago there was a decided difference of opinion 
between two of Audubon’s biographers over the question of the amount of 
help, if any, he received in this gigantic work. In her review of Peattie’s book 
Audubon’s America, Constance Rourke writes: “It would have been impossible 
for one artist to create a complex design with flowers and for another to 
superimpose upon it another complex design of birds, and keep the relation- 
ship of line and color fluently established.”* Audubon himself disproves this 
theory. He mentions three persons who aided him in this capacity. In his 
verbose but delightful style he says: 


While in the company of Mr. Joseph Mason who was for some time 
employed by me, and who has drawn plants to some of my birds, although 
not so successfully as my amiable friend Miss Martin, or George Lehman, 
who finish those they draw as beautifully as my learned friend Wm. Mac- 
Gillivray of Edinburgh does his faithful drawings of birds, I chanced one 
morning to be on the look out for white ibises.‘ 


In all history there has rarely been a period like today when an artist is 
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expected by convention to execute every phase of his own work. The present 
stress is on individuality and the requirement that every mark in a work of art 
must be made by the signer. In primitive cultures art was usually a co- 
operative venture, and during the Renaissance it was common practice for 
a master to employ students or lesser artists to complete portions of a 
painting which he did not consider essential. In just such a way Audubon 
engaged Joseph Mason and George Lehman for this purpose, Mr. Lehman 
painting the landscapes in the eight months he traveled with Audubon in 
America. On the other hand, Maria Martin was a friend and, as a friend, 
freely contributed to the best of her ability with no monetary gain involved. 
The question has been asked: “Did Audubon paint the bird before or after 
the flowers were painted?” It was his custom to paint the bird first, placing it on 
a short unadorned branch or twig hanging in mid-air (Figs. 1, 2). Occasionally 
the plants and birds were put together by the engraver, or a bird might be cut 
out and placed in a different position. Many of Audubon’s watercolors were 
painted while visiting the Bachmans in Charleston, with Maria adding the 
flower backgrounds. In one instance he writes: 
I opened the box containing Dr. Townsend’s precious series of birds, and 
drew upwards of seventy figures of the species which I had procured at Phila- 
delphia, assisted in the finishing of the plants, branches of trees, and flowers, 


which accompany these figures by my friend’s sister-in-law Miss M. Martin 
to whom I now again offer my most sincere thanks.’ 


At another time: 


John, myself and Miss Martin (sister of John Bachman’s wife) are drawing 
constantly, to finish all the unfinished Drawings now on hand . . . . I wish 
you to ship to Miss Martin, a good Portfolio large enough for the plates, and 
send it to her when you forward the next set of plates for Charleston. You 
might send her also a quire or so of middle sized paper.‘ 


There are innumerable quotations which give proof of Audubon’s respect 
for Maria’s judgment in selecting plants, in her ability as a botanist to identify 
and describe them, and in her artistic talent for suitable composition. Realizing 
her ability he came to depend on her to paint many of the beautiful plant 
backgrounds as settings for his birds. The following are a few excerpts from 
letters written by Audubon to John Bachman in Charleston. 


I hope that our Dear Sweetheart (God bless her) has made a few draw- 
ings of Plants for me as I shall need them much early in the spring before I 
depart. Give her a Kiss for me!” 





Tell our Sweetheart that whatever Drawings she may have on hand and 
ready for me, the sooner she sends them the better.* 


And most important: 


I much wish that your Dear Sister our Sweetheart would draw plants, and 
branches of trees for me to the number of 15 or 20 Drawings for small plates. 
Anything not published in My two first Volumes would prove a valuable 
acquisition, and she would send them s or 6 at a time to Mr. Berthoud to be 
shipped at once for me, care of Havell—or direct to Liverpool from Charles- 
ton, care of Messrs. Rathbone, Brother and Co. or to Havell 77 Oxford 
Street London. Our son Victor would know how to use them by placing 
them to Birds which I have drawn without plants.’ 


This definitely indicates that Maria did paint the backgrounds for some of the 
large watercolors. In one instance, in reference to his Bachman’s Sparrow,'* 


Audubon writes: 


The beautiful plant on which it is placed, was drawn by my friend’s sister, 
who has rendered me similar services, which will be pointed out on the 
proper occasions; and here let me again express my gratitude toward that 
amiable lady, and her esteemed brother . . . . This shrubby tree grows on 
the banks of rivers, and near swamps in Georgia; but the twig represented 
in the Plate was from a tree in the beautiful botanic garden of Mr. Noisette, 
a few miles from Charleston, in South Carolina."' 


The Band-Tailed Pigeon (Fig. 3)'* is another example commented on by 
Audubon in his Ornithological Biography: “The beautiful drawing of this 
branch was executed by Miss Martin, the amiable and accomplished sister of 
my friend Dr. Bachman.”"’ Figures 4 through 6 are other examples selected 
from those which Audubon specifically designates as hers."* 

The fact that Maria’s work is original in design and execution does not 
detract from the almost miraculous achievement of John James Audubon 
himself. Added to his artistic talent, where birds and animals were concerned, 
was the ability to catch the imagination of the public with no conscious effort 
on his part. The mystery of his birth, with the oft recurring legend that he was 
the little lost Dauphin of France, his colorful life and wanderings in the 
wilds of this country, his vivid personality—all these contributed to his pop- 
ularity so that those who labored for and with him were forgotten. 

Maria’s method of painting flowers was to sketch from the growing plants, 
when possible, putting in just enough color so that the finished product 
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would be true to life. Several outstanding gardens were at her disposal. In 
addition to Mr. Noisette’s garden, mentioned in Audubon’s comment on the 
Bachman Sparrow, she had access to the botanical garden of her friend Mr. 
Joel Poinsett, Secretary of War under Van Buren, where she found rare and 
beautiful specimens. Her own brother-in-law, John Bachman, owned a 
garden of note and all she had to do was take a few steps out of doors to find 
many of her subjects. One of her old sketchbooks contains delightful water- 
colors, very few of which are complete, nor were they intended to be, as 
this was her work book.'* Figures 7-10 are examples from this old book. 
They demonstrate careful craftsmanship along with the freedom and sen- 
sitivity of a true artist. Figure 20 is an example of these qualities in a more 
finished work.** 

Miss Martin did not confine herself to painting flowers alone, although she 
was more adept in this field. Audubon, in his short stay with the Bachmans 
on his first visit to Charleston, interested her in painting birds. On that 
November day in 1831, after he had left his new friends to embark on the 
schooner Agnes with destination St. Augustine, Florida, John Bachman wrote 
to Mrs. Audubon, relating the pleasure her husband had given his whole 
family: 


There seems quite a blank in my house, since he has gone for we looked on 
him as one of the family. He taught my sister, Maria, to draw birds, and she 
now has such a passion for it, that whilst I am writing, she is drawing a 
Bittern, put up for her at daylight by Mr. Audubon.’ 


In a letter to Audubon of December 23 of the same year Bachman writes: 


My sister, Maria, paints birds better every day; she fails only in setting 
them up. Your book, however, will soon be here, and she will study the 
attitudes of your birds. She is all enthusiasm, and I need not say to you that 
she is one of your warmest admirers, and were she not so closely allied to my 
family, I would say that the admiration of such a person is a very high en- 


comium.'* 


Again he writes: “What ducks that are not likely to be obtained in Boston, 
would you like Maria to draw for you?” Among other paintings of hers, a 
watercolor of a duck (Fig. 19) was found in an old trunk of Maria’s belong- 
ings.** The coloring and brush strokes show marked ability. 

There are numerous quotations giving proof of Miss Martin’s having 
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painted birds for Audubon. Whether he made use of them in the original or 
changed them in his paintings no one knows. There certainly is a possibility 
that a few of the “Audubon Birds” are Maria’s, just as five of them are the 
handiwork of his son John Woodhouse Audubon.*’ All the experts agree 
that his finished paintings vary greatly in technique. 

Two weeks after arriving in Charleston the first time, Audubon wrote his 
wife Lucy: “. . . the ground dove of which I have drawn 5 on a wild orange 
branch is one of the sweetest birds I have seen” (Fig. 11).** Although Maria 
did not copy this work she was apparently inspired by it to paint a ground 
dove herself (Fig. 12).’’ While her picture lacks the finesse of an “Audubon,” 
and ornithologically may not be entirely correct, it still possesses a peculiar 
charm of its own. It is browned and stained with age and is very fragile but 
the image is still clear. It was painted by Maria on Whatman paper, which was 
the kind used by the English engraver, Mr. Havell, for the prints of the 
Elephant Folio. The watermark is 1827 and may have been a piece of paper 
brought by Audubon on that first visit to the Bachman home. The head of the 
bird is remarkably well done and the branch of the wild orange follows 
Maria’s sense of design, though a trifle stilted and not as free and spontaneous 
as some of her other watercolors. 

Five months after Audubon had given Maria lessons in setting up birds for 
drawing she painted the picture of the Snowy Egret (Fig. 13).’* The owner of 
the watercolor has never claimed it to be anything more than a copy, though 
during the years there have been tentative claims from outside the family that 
it is an authentic Audubon. When it was removed from its original frame this 
inscription in Maria’s handwriting was found on the back: “March 26, 1832— 
Copied from Mr. Audubon’s picture.” There are noticeable differences, 
particularly in the background. Maria has left out of her copy the hunter 
which is seen in the distance in the Audubon original (Fig. 14). 

It is not known when she first became interested in insects. She was so 
enthusiastic about the study and portrayal of them that she copied nearly all 
of the illustrations by Peale, Le Sueur and others in the three volumes of 
Thomas Say’s The Entomology of North America. There are two books in the 
Charleston Museum containing these and thirty of her originals. One of the 
books was rescued from a fire which destroyed the last home of Mrs. John 
James Audubon in Louisville, Kentucky. Fortunately, the actual watercolors 
were not harmed, though the paper is substantially damaged at the edges 
(Figs. 15-17). Audubon recognized her proficiency in this field, and in a letter 
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from Charleston to his son Victor of December 24, 1833 wrote: “Miss Martin, 
with her superior talents, assists us greatly in the way of drawing; the insects 
she has drawn are perhaps the best I’ve seen.”** She was a keen observer of all 
nature, and in her reproductions she used the exactitude of a scientist in every 
detail combined with her artist’s ability for composition, color and design. In 
the originals each tiny hair stands out distinctly and each dot on a butterfly’s 
wing is clear. The soft dustiness of the moth’s wings gives a lifelike impression 
and the insect seems real, not just a sketch for purposes of study. The plants 
included in her pictures add to the realism and beauty. 

The Sparrow (Fig. 18)’** named by Audubon in honor of William Mac- 
Gillivray was discovered by John Bachman. Audubon’s younger son John 
Woodhouse Audubon painted the birds and Maria Martin the butterflies. 
Her original watercolor of these is in the Charleston Museum Collection. 

In addition to painting flowers, birds and insects, Maria painted reptiles. 
During her most productive period John Edward Holbrook, M.D. of Charles- 
ton, published North American Herpitology. He was well known in this 
country and abroad for his valuable contribution to science. His first set of 
volumes was published in 1836-38 and the second edition in 1842. In the 
preface to Volume I he says: “To Miss Martin of Charleston my thanks are 
also due for some accurate and very spirited drawings of Carolina reptiles.”*’ 

As we have already seen, Maria Martin has an appealing style. It is known 
that she painted the plant and butterflies in the well-known favorite Swain- 
son's Warbler (Fig. 6).** Working independently she painted a watercolor 
while in Cuba in 1841, which is very similar in design (Fig. 21). It seems 
remarkable that she was able to draw plants around a bird or birds and still 
preserve the balance. It is more to her credit as an artist that she could 
make the picture a complete whole, so that no one senses the fact that two 
persons produced the beauty of it. The excellence of Maria’s talent has been 
unwittingly recognized today. In almost every group of Audubon prints, no 
matter how small, there is one, and usually more, of those pictures in which 
she had a hand. Audubon bird prints have been reproduced on calendars, on 
china, on wall paper and on other things as well. On a set of china plates with 
eight different designs, two have Maria’s flowers. Of the twelve different 
designs on the beautiful wall paper, four plant backgrounds are definitely 
hers, while one is probable and one possible. The percentage is large when it is 
remembered that there are hundreds from which to choose. It may have been 
her instinctive feeling for design which makes these particular pictures 
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attractive to the general public, for she did possess this characteristic to a high 
degree. 

Audubon showed his appreciation of her services to him in several tangible 
_ ways. He presented her with a piano stool, which is in the Charleston Museum. 
Knowing her interests in plants and trees he gave her a copy of Michaux and 
Nuttall’s Sylva which was at one time in Mr. Ruthven Deane’s collection.” 
This was inscribed with her name. On one of his many trips to London he sent 
her a book entitled The Art of Miniature Painting on Ivory. The title page bears 
the following inscription: “To Miss Maria Martin from her sincerely attached 
friend and Servant. /John J. Audubon/ London, July 31st, 1836.”** She appar- 
ently made use of this book for she started a miniature of a child’s head which 
is still in the possession of her family. 

Audubon named a bird after her. From the standpoint of the ornithologist, 
this was the greatest evidence of admiration and appreciation. In the Birds of 
North America there is a simple, rather homely woodpecker called Maria’s 
Woodpecker (Picus Martinae).’' He says: 


In honouring this species with the name of Miss Maria Martin I cannot 
refrain from intimating the respect, admiration and sincere friendship which 
I feel toward her, and stating that, independent of her other accomplish- 
ments, and our good will, I feel bound to make some ornithological acknowl- 
edgement for the aid she has on several occasions afforded me in embellish- 
ing my drawings of birds, by adding to them beautiful and correct repre- 
sentations of plants and flowers.*? 


As he says in this tribute, it was a sincere friendship, and the gifts to her were 
not in payment for services rendered. Both Audubon and Bachman called her 
“our little sweetheart” and time after time in their letters there are references 
to her. Audubon writes such expressions to Bachman: 


I have other matters for you, for your Dear Wife, our Sweet Sweetheart, 
and the Dear Girls . . . Victor has shipped a Portfolio for our Sweetheart 
and some Drawing paper. I send her now a parcel of brushes which I hope 
she will wear out by the first of November next, when God Willing I will 
try hard to appear before you all.°* 


The following excerpts from a letter to Maria show more than anything else 
his true feeling for her: 
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Fig. 19. MARIA MARTIN, Watercolor of a Duck 
Charleston, $.C., Mrs. Arthur Grimball Collection 
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Fig. 20. MARIA MARTIN, Azalea Alba Fig. 21. MARIA MARTIN, 
Charleston, $.C., Miss H. E. Coffin Collection Watercolor done in Cuba, 1841 





New York, April 6th, 1834 


My dear Friend: 

I wrote to our friend Bachman yesterdy per steamer David Brown and 
forwarded a Box containing sundries for yourself and the rest of the 
Good Parson’s familly. The brushes are all those which Victor pur- 
chased at London therefore you will find only a few of French make that 
are really good. Victor writes to us Feby 26th that he has shipped a fine Port 
follio and some drawing paper for you which I hope you will receive and 
accept from your old constant friend I wish My Dear amiable friend 
was with us, what pleasure it would have given us to show you London and 
Edinburgh and Paris, and to have tried to prove to you by deed how grate- 
ful we all are for your devoted attention and constant kindness to us. May 
the time come when we (have) such an opportunity.** 


He was very depressed and poured out to her his worries and nightmares, 


then apologized for worrying her with his troubles: 


Fine text I have taken up while writing to one of my best friends, and yet 
me thinks that it is only to such an one as yourself that I can write as I am do- 
ing at present. With you as with my wife or your excellent Brother I can 
speak my feelings without fear or remorse, and how grateful am I that I can 
thus speak to someone on whom I can depend!!! 

Now, my Dear Friend, for awhile fare thee well. That God will 
bless you as he has always already done, I can add my more humble bless- 
ings to his and wish you to accept my sincerest, constant and fervent wishes 
for your health and Happiness and with a Kiss sign myself your sincere 
friend 

John J. Audubon’* 


What more could any woman want in the way of sincerity and affection 
than the above letter. Maria’s collaboration with this vital and talented man 
existed for twenty years in many ways and the results were fruitful. Her 
collaboration in friendship lasted until his death in 1851, and continued with all 
of his family for many years afterward. 
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ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


APRIL —JUNE, 1960 


ANCIENT ART 


* Indicates object is illustrated 
EGYPTIAN 
Portrait of Amenemhet III. X11 Dynasty (Middle King- 
dom). Black granite, H. 97/;”; D. 7”. The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 


ETRUSCAN 
Skyphos. 4th century B.C. Buff clay painted with 
cream palmettes over black ground, H. 6”; W. 
(without handles) 65/,”. Cincinnati Art Museum. 


GREEK 

Black-figured Amphora. Attic, ca. 530 B.C. Pottery, 
H. 161/4”. The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

Vase in Form of a Helmeted Head. Rhodes(?), 600 B.C. 
Black and red glaze with touches of white. The 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

* Woman's Head from Relief. Early 4th century B.C. 
Marble, H. 10”; W. 9”; D. 6”. Seattle Art Museum. 


PERSIAN 

Beaked Vessel. Luristan, 10th century B.C. Grayish 
pottery, H. 18.2 cm.; max. Diam. 21.5 cm. 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 

*Circular Plaque of Gilgamesh ; * Ram’s Head. Kapantlu, 
Iran, 9th century B.C. Gold plaque; Diam, 
27/3"; head; L. 3”. *Stags. North of Iran Mazan- 
deran, 7th century B.C. Bronze, H. 10”; L. 7 1/2” 
and H. 37/,”; L. 21/2”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


PRIMITIVE ART 


MEXICAN 

* Head. Vera Cruz. Stone, H.9”. Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, University of Vermont. 

*Hunched Woman Carrying Jar. Nayarit, early 
Classic period. Red clay, H. 63/4"; W. 41/2”; 
D. 51/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Plumed Serpent’s Head. Aztec, ca. 1400. Stone, H. 22”. 
Denver Art Museum. 


PERUVIAN 
*Stirrup Spout Jar in Form of a Bird. Nazca, 400-1000 
A.D. Baked, painted clay, 8 1/16 45/,";x 93/s”. 
Worcester Art Museum. 


MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


ITALIAN 

Crucifixion and Scenes of the Passion. Pisan, 13th 
century. Panel, H. 137/s”; W. 107/s”. Lawrence 
Art Museum, Williams College. 

Gaddi, Taddeo, The Prophet Isaiah. Panel, Diam. 8”. 
Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 

Milano, Giovanni da, St. Anthony Abbot. Panel, 
H. 281/4"; W. 133/4”. Lawrence Art Museum, 
Williams College. 

Pisa, Giovanni di Niccolo da,Madonna and Child with 
Angels. H. 301/,"; W. 181/2”. Lawrence Art 
Museum, Williams College. 

*Vivarini, Antonio and Bartolomeo, St. Lucy. Ca. 
1449-50. Tempera on panel, H. 55.1 cm.; W. 35.3 
cm. Cincinnati Art Museum. 


SPANISH 
*Mila Master (attri. to), Christ Between David and 
Jeremiah. H. 20”; W. 34”. Bob Jones University. 


DRAWING 


GERMAN 
Design for a Gothic Steeple. Ca. 1490-1500. Pen and 
ink with watercolor on paper, H. 531/,”; W. 
10 1/2”. Cooper Union Museum, New York. 


SCULPTURE 


SPANISH 
A Man Playing a Viol.Ca. 1490. Polychromed wood, 
H. 321/,”. Lawrence Art Museum, Williams 
College. 
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SIXTEENTH THROUGH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ART 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Blakelock, Ralph, Old Oaks, Sunset. H. 16”; W. 24”. 
Charles and Emma Frye Art Museum, Seattle. 

Copley, John Singleton, Colonel Fitch and His 
Sisters. The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cropsey, Joseph Francis, The Gates of the Hudson. 
Watercolor, H. 161/4”; W. 257/,”. Under the 
Palisades. Watercolor, H. 1314/3”; W. 211/,”. M. 
H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Fisher, Alvan, Winter in Milton, Massachusetts. 1815. 
H. 29”; W. 40”. Montclair Art Museum. 

*Hicks, Edward, Washington Crossing the Delaware; 
*James Cornell’s Prize Bull. 1845-48. Panel. 
Colonial Williamsburg. 

Hunt, William Morris, Francesca Paim da Terra Brum. 
1858. H. 401/2”; W. 30°. The Toledo Museum of 
Art. 

Ingham, C. C., Portrait of George Clinton Tallmadge; 
Portrait of Julia Clinton Tallmadge. H. 36”; W. 28” 
ea. Museum of the City of New York. 

Inness, George, Campagna. Ca. 1875. H. 95/3”; 
W. 127/,”. Charles and Emma Frye Art Museum, 
Seattle. 

Inness, George, Early Autumn, Montclair. 1886. H, 30°; 
W. 45”. Montclair Art Museum. 

Jennys, William, Portrait of Dr. John Dickinson; 
Portrait of Mrs. John Dickinson (Eunice Hall). 
Ca. 1795. H. 30”; W. 251/3”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Johnston, John, Portrait of a Gentleman of the Old 
School. H. 30”; W. 26”. Montclair Art Museum. 
Kennedy, William W.,Mrs. Teuch Tilghman (copied 
from the original by John Beale Bordley). H. 25”; 
W. 30”. Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
La Farge, John, Samoan Girl in a Canoe. Watercolor, 
H. 141/2”; W. 21”. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

*Melchers, Gari, The Pilots. 1887. H. 63”; W. 79”. 
Charles and Emma Frye Art Museum, Seattle. 

Milbert, J., View of Provost and Chapel Streets. Ca. 
1819. Museum of the City of New York. 

Sargent, John Singer, A Aranjuez. Watercolor, 
H. 173/4”; W. 121/,”. Charles and Emma Frye 
Art Museum. 

West, Benjamin, Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple. 
H. 31 1/3”; W. 46/4”. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 

West, Benjamin, Pharaoh and his Host Lost in the Red 
Sea. H. 38 1/4”; W. 30”. Worcester Art Museum. 
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DUTCH 


*St. Peter and Anthony Abbot; *St. Paul and St. James. 
H. 48 5/16; Ww. 303/4”. Martyrdoms of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; *Episode from the Legend of St. James 
Major. H. 48”; W. 301/2”. School of Calcar, ca. 
1520, Panels. Bob Jones University. 

*Beyeren, Abraham van, Still-Life with a Silver 
Wine Jar and a Reflected Portrait of the Artist. H. 40°; 
W. 32”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

*Bisschop, Cornelisz, Christ Before Pilate. H. 473/5”; 
W. 387/s”. Bob Jones University. 

*Dou, Gerard, The Hermit. Oil on panel, H. 18 '/5”; 
W. 135/,”. The National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Helst, Bartholomeus van der, *Portrait of a Man; 
Portrait of a Woman. 1655. W. 44”; W. 381/4” ea. 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 

Ruisdael, Jacob van, Park with a Country House. 
H. 30°; W. 383/,”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

*Stomer, Matthias, Lot and His Daughters Leaving 
Sodom. Ca. 1650. H. 62 1/2”; W. 505/,”. Bob Jones 
University. 

*Terbrugghen, Hendrick, The Gamblers. 1623. 
H. 33”; W. 447/s”. The Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. 


ENGLISH 


*Constable, John, The Thompson Brothers Fishing. 
1818-20. H. 54”; W. 60°. Smith College Museum 
of Art. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Portrait of Lady Ingestre. Ca. 
1828. H. 92”; W. 551/2”. Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence. 

Morland, George, Gypsy Encampment. H. 24°; 
W. 29”. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Owen, William, Mrs. Robinson (Perdita). H. 24”; 
W. 20°. Los Angeles County Museum. 

Turner, Joseph M. W., The Evening of the Deluge. 
H. 297/,”; W. 297/s”. The National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C. 

*Wilson, Richard, The White Monk. H. 26"; W. 
311/2”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Zoffany, John, Marie Walpole, Duchess of Gloucester. 
H. 36”; W. 28”. The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 


FLEMISH 


Arthois, Jacques D’, Landscape in Flanders. H. 33°; 
W. 441/,”. Birmingham Museum of Art. 

*Cleve, Joos van der Beke van, Madonna, Christ 
Child and the Child St. John with Young Angels. Oil 
on panel, H. 25 3/3”; W. 201/s”. Norfolk Museum. 

*Cock, Jan de, Temptation of St. Anthony. Oil on 
panel, H. 191/,”; W. 241/,”. California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 





Top: 1. Stirrup Spout Jar in Form of a Bird. 
Peruvian, Nazca, 400-1000 A.D. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. 2. Head, Vera Cruz, 
Totonac. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 3. Hunched Woman 
Carrying Jar. Nayarit, early Classic period. 
Seattle Art Museum. 


Center: 1. Circular Plaque of Gilgamesh. 
Kapantlu, Iran, 9th century .B.C. 2. Stag. 
North of Iran Mazanderan, 7th century 
B.C. 3. Ram’s Head. Kapantlu, Iran, 9th 
century B.C. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


BOTTOM: I. AGOSTINO DE’ Musi, Christ 
Carrying the Cross. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 2. TULLIO LOMBARDO, 
Bust of a Lady. Smith College Museum of 
Art. 3. Solenhaufen Relief. German, 1562. 
Seattle Art Museum. 





Top: 1. Virgin and Child. Greek, ca. 1550. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
2. Woman's Head from Relief. Greek, early 
4th century B.C. Seattle Art Museum. 
3. ANTONIO AND BARTOLOMEO VIVARINI, Sf. 


Lucy. Cincinnati Art Museum, 


CENTER: I. MILA MASTER (attri. to), Christ 
Between David and Jeremiah. Bob Jones 
University. 2. MASTER M.M, The Deposi- 


tion with Saints Sebastian and Roch 
seum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


Au- 


University Mace. (detail). 
German or Netherlandish, ca. 1600. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
imbroidered Picture. French, 16th 
century. The Cooper Union Museum, 
New York. 3. Bowl. Italian, late 15th 


BOTTOM: I. 


College. 


century. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 








Tor: 1. St. Paul and St. James. 2. Episode 
from the Legend of St. James Major. 3. St. 
Peter and Anthony Abbot. School of Calcar, 
ca. 1520. Bob Jones University. 


CENTER: I. JACOPO CHIMENTI, Portrait of a 
Widow of the Medici Family. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

2. JOOS VAN DER BEKE VAN CLEVE, Madonna, 
Christ Child and the Child St. John with 
Young Angels. Norfolk Museum. 3. 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA MORONI, Gian Federigo 
Madruzzo. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C, 


BOTTOM: I. LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER, 
The Last Judgment. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 2. JAN 
DE cock, Temptation of St. Anthony. 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. 





Top: 1. CORNELISZ BIsscHOP, Christ Before 
Pilate. Bob Jones University. 2. CARAVAG- 
G10, Boy with Flowers. Atlanta Art Associa 
tion, 3. MATTHIAS STOMER, Lot and His 
Daughters Leaving Sodom. Bob Jones 
University. 


CENTER: I. HENDRICK TERBRUGGHEN, The 
Gamblers. The Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. 2. GEORGES DE LA TOUR, The Fortune 
Teller. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


BOTTOM: I. GERARD DOU, The Hermit. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
2. BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELST, Portrait of 
a Man. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 3. ABRA- 
HAM VAN BEYEREN, Still-Life with a Silver 
Wine Jar and a Reflected Portrait of the 
Artist. The Cleveland Museum of 





Siberechts, Jan, Crossing the Ford. H. 59”; W. 83” 
(sight). The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


FRENCH 

*Boucher, Francois, Diana and Endymion. H. 37 3/5"; 
W.5317/,”. The National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Boucher, Francois, The Love Letter. H. 32”; W.291/,". 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
*Daumier, Honoré, Orchestra Stalls. H. 60.5 cm.; 

W. 84.5 cm. Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Fantin-Latour, Henri, Plate of Peaches. H. 7”; W. 
121/,”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Fragonard, Jean-Honoré, The Happy Family. H. 
2111/4”; W.255/s”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

*La Joue, Jacques de, A Garden Scene. H. 205/,"; 
W. 251/,”. California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. 

*La Tour, Georges de, The Fortune Teller. H. 40 1/5"; 
W. 485/;”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

Lorrain, Claude, Battle on a Bridge. H. 41°; W. 55”. 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
*Master M. M., The Deposition with Saints Sebastian 
and Roch. Ca. 1515. Tempera on panel, H. 27 1/,"; 
W. 631/2”. Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, 

Mass. 

Van Loo, Jean-Michel (attri. to), Five Children of a 
Royal Family. Ca. 1740-50. H. 4’; W. 5’. Bowdoin 
College Museum of Fine Arts. 


GERMAN 
*Cranach, Lucas, the Elder, The Last Judgment. 
Tempera and oil on panel, H. 281/27; W. 3914/5”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 

City. 


GREEK 
*Virgin and Child. School of Crete, ca. 1550. Oil on 
panel, H. 145/,”; W. 131/4”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


ITALIAN 

Bassano, Jacopo, Adoration of the Shepherds. H. 55”; 
W.711/.”. Oakland Art Museum. 

Bassano, Jacopo, Christ at the Home of Mary and 
Martha. H. 381/2"; W. 493/,”. Bob Jones Uni- 
versity. 

*Caravaggio, Boy with Flowers. Ca. 1591-92. H. 
26 1/2”; W. 203/,”. Atlanta Art Association. 

*Chimenti, Jacopo, Portrait of a Widow of the Medici 
Family. H. 88°; W. 481/2". The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Gerini, Niccolo di Pietro, Madonna and Child with 
Saints; Scenes from the Life of the Magdalene in the 


Predella. Panel, 50” x “76” x 4°. Bob Jones Uni- 
versity. 

, Alessandro, The Quaker Meeting. H. 38”; 
W. 535/s”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

*Moroni, Giovanni Battista, Gian FederigoMadruzzo. 
H. 791/2”; W. 46”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

*Musi, Agostino de’, Christ Carrying the Cross. Ca. 
1517. Verre églomisé, H. 121/2"; W. 103/,”. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Piombo, Sebastiano del, Bust Portrait of a Man in 
Armor. Ca. 1516-18. H. 34 1/2”; W. 261/,”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, Bacchus and Ariadne. 
H. 84"; W. 911/,”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Vaccaro, Andrea, Madonna of the Annunciation; Angel 
of the Annunciation. H. 2535/3"; W. 201/,”. H. 
25 1/2"; W. 205/,”. Bob Jones University. 

Veronese, Paolo, City of Venice Adoring the Christ 
Child. H. 39 3/4”; W.53 3/4”. Bob Jones University. 

Zuccarelli, Francesco, Two untitled landscape 
paintings. H. 22”; W. 29” ea. The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. 


DRAWING 


DUTCH 
Lievens, Jan, Landscape with a Road. Pen, brush and 
brown ink, H. 95/,”; W. 151/,”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 
Gainsborough, Thomas, Landscape with Shepherd and 
Sheep. Wash and charcoal on blue paper, H. 91/2”; 
W. 14”. Montclair Art Museum. 


FRENCH 

Géricault, Theodore, Landscape with Stormy Sky. Ca. 
1813-14. Pencil, pen, brush, brown ink and water- 
color, H. 61/4"; W. 81/4” (sight). Verso: Court- 
yard in Montmartre(?). Pencil, pen, brown ink, 
H. 101/2°; W. 77/s” (sight). Smith College 
Museum of Art. 

Seurat, Georges, Seated Boy with Straw Hat. (Study 

for the “Baignade”). Conté crayon, H. 91/2"; W. 
121/,”. Yale University Art Museum. 


ITALIAN 

*Carriera, Rosalba, Personification of “Europe”. Ca. 
1725. Pastel on paper, H. 17 1/2"; W. 1545/5”. The 
Cooper Union Museum, New York. 

Tebaldi, Pellegrino, Two Studies of Female Figure. 
Pen and brown wash, H. 13”; W. 11”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, Rinaldo and Armida. 
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1757-59. Black chalk, pen, brush and brown ink, 
H. 16 13/16"; Ww. 119/16”. Smith College Museum 
of Art. 


SPANISH 
Goya, Francisco, Carrying a Wounded Soldier. 
Brownish wash, H. 8°; W. 51/2”. The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 


ENGRAVING 


AMERICAN 
Nast, Thomas, 37 wood engraved cartoons from “Har- 
per’s Weekly” ; Portrait of his Son. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


FRENCH 
Bellange, Jacques, The Virgin Spinning (etching). 
H. 10”; W. 71/4”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


GERMAN 
Burgkmair, Hans, 7 woodcut proofs from “Der Weiss- 
kénig.” H.8 1/2” to 811/16"; Ww. 4" to 713/16". 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Perspective Machine in Form of a Tomb Monument. Ca. 
1795. Pine, painted, H. 75”; W. 24”; Diam. 18 1/2”. 
Carved urn finial and relief plaque on front 
carved by Samuel Mcintire. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


AUSTRIAN 
*Virgin Mary. 18th century. Wood, H. 67/5”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 


FRENCH 

Triton. Late 17th, early 18th century. Lead fountain. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Carpeaux, Jean-Baptiste, Study for Neapolitan 
Fisher Boy. 1871. Marble, H. 191/2”. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Michel, Claude (Clodion) (attri. to), Children 
Playing with a Goat. Terracotta, H. 117/s”; W. 71/5”; 
D. 65/,”. Seattle Art Museum. 


GERMAN 
*Solenhaufen Relief; Crucifixion and Donor with Crest. 
1562. Limestone, 81/4” sq. Seattle Art Museum. 


ITALIAN 
Horse and Rider. 15th century. Carved wood, 
gessoed and polychromed, approximately life- 
size. The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
*Lombardo, Tullio, Bust of a Lady. 1505-10. Bronze, 
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51/2” x 53/s” x 41/4”. Smith College Museum of Art. 
Rosso, Medardo, Man Reading. 1892. Bronze, H. 10”. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Parodi, Filippo, The Madonna of the Immaculate 
Conception with Angels. Polychromed stucco, 
H. 39. The Denver Art Museum. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 

* Armorial Cup. Lambeth Delft, 1656. Tin-enameled 
earthenware, H. 43/,”. Colonial Williamsburg. 

Jug. Bohemian, 1713. Pottery, Habener ware, 
H. 121/2”; Diam. 5”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

*Plates (pair). Delft, attri. to Damos Hofdyck, 1705- 
13. Blue and white tin-glazed earthenware, Diam. 
135/,”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


FURNITURE 

Bed with Painted Canopy. Duncan Phyfe, 1815-1820. 
Mahogany. Museum of the City of New York. 

*Chair (side). American, attri. to John Elliott, 1755- 
56. Walnut, H. 411/,”. Colonial Williamsburg. 

Chairs with Eagle Back (8). Duncan Phyfe. Made for 
Governor De Witt Clinton. Museum of the City 
of New York. 

Chest-on-Chest. American, fourth quarter of 18th 
century. Maple, H. 7’5”; W. 401/2”. The Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester. 

Corner Cabinet. American, late 18th century. Pine, 
H. 7’; W. 27”. Los Angeles County Museum. 
*Court Cupboard. English, ca. 1600-20. Oak, H. 
511/4”; W.501/2”; D. 231/2”. The Toledo Museum 

of Art. 

* Settee. English, George I period. Mask carving and 
original needlework upholstery, H. 40°; W. 
611/2”. Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Standing Chest. English, ca. 1790. Mahogany, case 
fitted with a 91 piece service of Georgian silver flat 
ware. Los Angeles County Museum. 


GLASS 
*Bowl. Italian, Venetian, late 15th century. Ena- 
meled, H. 73/16"; Diam. 9. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


METAL 

Box. American, Joseph Richardson, 1757. Silver. 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Creamer and Sugar Bowl with Lid. American, Joseph 
Richardson, Jr. Silver. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

*Porringer. American, Jacob Hurd, ca. 1740. Silver, 
with pierced handle and monogram H.P., H. 
17/5”; W. 77/5”. The Cooper Union Museum, 
New York. 





Salt. American, John McMullin (glass liner by T. W. 
Dyott); Circular Salt. American, John David; 
Salt. American, Joseph and Nathanial Richardson; 
*Salt. American, Elias Boudinot. Silver. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

*Tankard. American, John Coney. Silver, H. 75/5”; 
W. 85/16"; Diam. of base, 51/16”. The Worcester 
Art Museum. 

* University Mace. German or Netherlandish, ca. 1600. 
Parcel-gilt silver crowned with figure of Minerva, 
L. 23”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 


TEXTILES 
*Embroidered Picture. French, 16th century. Stump 
work in metal thread; silk and coral beads, H. 
131/,”; W. 111/,". The Cooper Union Museum, 
New York. 


WALL PAPER 
Washington Memorial Wallpaper. American, 1800. 
Printed from wood blocks, H. 481/27; W. 21”. 
The Cooper Union Museum, New York. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

*Bosa, Louis, Monks Fishing, Venice. H. 30”, W. 40”. 
The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- 
town. 

Brooks, James, Karrig. 1956. H. 79°; W. 7314/2”. 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Brown, Joan, Things Fussing Around the Moon. 1959. 
H. 581/2"; W. 6114/2”. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 

Burchfield, Charles E., Great Cloud Shadow. 1959. 
Watercolor, H. 321/,”; W. 39”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Chase, William Merritt, Susan Watkins Serpell. 
H. 75”; W. 52”. Norfolk Museum. 

Demuth, Charles, Flowers. 1915. Watercolor, 
H. 11°; W. 81/2”. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 

Hartley, Marsden, Landscape: Vence, France. 1927. 
H. 303/,”; W. 31”. The J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville. 

Kaufmann, Robert D., Still-Life Forms. 1958. 
Casein on board, H. 24”; W. 24”. Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum, University of Vermont. 

Kaufmann, Robert D., Table and Chair with Crosses. 
Casein on masonite panel, H. 23°; W. 30 1/2”. 
Aviary. Oil on panel, H. 181/2"; W. 25”. The 
Akron Art Institute. 

Kienbusch, William, Black Cedars and Red Vine. 1956 


H. 27"; W. 361/4”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

*Knaths, Karl, Day of Atonement. Oil on masonite, 
H. 96”; W. 96”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Luks, George, Noontime, St. Botolph Street, Boston. 
H. 301/,”; W. 2541/4". The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Kanemitsu, Matsumi, Wes Hardin. H. 50°; W. 60”. 
Los Angeles County Museum. 

Marca-Relli, Conrad, The Joust. 1959. Oil collage, 
H. 57"; W. 77”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Marca-Relli, Conrad, *The Surge. 1958. Oil and 
collage on canvas, H. 54”; W. 71”. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

Marin, John, Bridge in Paris. 1909. Watercolor, 
H. 13°; W. 16”. Charles and Emma Frye Art 
Museum, Seattle. 

Marin, John, Cape, Split and Boat. Watercolor, 
H. 221/,”; W. 2853/4”. The Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego. 

Morris, Carl, Expanding Elements No. 12. 1958.H. 46"; 
W. 72”. Portland Art Museum. 

Prendergast, Maurice, Figures on Rocks. Watercolor, 
H. 9”; W. 131/,”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Siporin, Mitchell, Conflagration at the Museum. 
Watercolor, H. 27”; W. 40”. The Butler Institute 
of American Art, Youngstown. 

Sloan, John, East Entrance, City Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1901. H. 2714/2”; W. 36". The Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Zerbe, Karl, The Roomer. 1955. Gouache, H. 243/,4”; 
W. 1811/2”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


CANADIAN 


Borduas, Paul-Emile, Les Boucliers. 1953. H. 32°; 
W. 42”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 


CHILEAN 


Matta, La vie est touchée. H. 57”; W. 80". Yale 
University Art Gallery. 


DUTCH 


Appel, Karel, Two Large Heads. 1960. H. 511/,"; 
W. 7671/9”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 


ENGLISH 


Nicholson, Ben, White Relief. Ca. 1937-38. Oil on 
carved board, H. 25 1/4”; W. 4941/2”. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 

Sickert, Walter R., The New Bedford. Ca. 1917. 
Tempera on canvas, H. 533/,"; W. 4635/4”. 
Walker Art Center, Minneapoiis. 


FRENCH 


Monet, Claude, Waterlilies. Ca. 1919-1926. H. 
1671/2"; W. 79”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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GERMAN 
Nolde, Emil, Landscape No. 1, with Red Cottage. 
Gouache, H. 135/s”; W. 183/s”. The J. B. Speed 
Art Museum, Louisville. 
Schwitters, Kurt, no title. Collage and painting, 
H. 73/4"; W. 61/4”. Lawrence Art Museum, 
Williams College. 


MEXICAN 
Martinez, Ricardo, La Familia. 1958. H. 51 1/5”; 
W.591/,”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 
Tamayo, Rufino, The Family. 1936. H. 311/2”; 
W. 475/,”. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


SPANISH 
Tapiés, Antoni, Brown on Black. 1959, Oil and sand 
on canvas, H. 511/s”; W. 633/,”. The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


SWISS 
Giacometti, Alberto, Annette Seated. 1958. H. 45 1/2”; 
W. 35”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
*Klee, Paul, Harmonisierte Gegend. Oil on burlap. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 


RUSSIAN 
Kandinsky, Wassily, Gouache on Black. 1940. Gouache 
on black paper, H. 1211/16”; W. 191/2”. City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 

Graves, Morris, Insects. 1958. Brush and ink, H. 13”; 
W. 19”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Myers, Jerome, Blind Man’s Buff. Pencil. Horses. Pen, 
pencil, watercolor, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. 

Roesch, Kurt, Two Figures. Crayon on paper, 
H. 303/,”; W. 221/2”. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 


GERMAN 
Klimt, Gustav, Study of a Nude Woman. Brown 
chalk on white paper, H. 53/3"; W. 215/16”. 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


SPANISH 
Tapiés, Antoni, Number Nine. 1959. Lithograph, 
H. 35”; W. 257/s”. Albright Art Galiery, Buffalo. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 

Tucker, Albert, Antipodean Head. 1959. Enamel and 
polyvinyl acetate on pressed wood, H. 48”; 
W. 40”. The Soloman R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 

Umlauf, Carl, Owl. H. 14”. Bowdoin College 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Zorach, William, The Lineman—Football Player. 
Life-size. Bowdoin College Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


ENGLISH 

Butler, Reg, Girl. 1957-58. Bronze, H. 693/,”. The 
Art Gallery of Toronto. 

*Dalwood, Hubert, Icon. 1958. Aluminum, H. with 
base: 57”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Epstein, Sir Jacob, Albert Einstein. Bronze, H. with 
base: 14”. Yale University Art Gallery. 

Epstein, Sir Jacob, An American Soldier. Bronze. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C 

Epstein, Sir Jacob, Ferosa Rastourmji. 1930. Bronze, H. 
131/2”. The Denver Art Museum. 

*Moore, Henry, Mother and Child. 1959. Bronze, 
H. with base: 143/,”. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 


FRENCH 
*Baldacchini, César, Torso. 1954. Weided iron, 
H. 303/;”. The Museum of Modern Art, New 

York. 


ITALIAN 
Burri, Alberto, Grande FerroM 4. 1959. Sheet metal 
collage, H. 777/3”"; W. 74”. The Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


RUSSIAN 
Archipenko, Alexander, The Ray. 1956. Cast and 
brushed aluminum, H. 631/27; W. 9”. Oakland 
Art Museum. 








KNOEDLER 


Old Masters 


Contemporary Paintings 


Sculpture 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 
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22 Rue Des Capucines 34 St. James’s Street 














DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE + PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE - TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE - EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 




















Top: 1. EDWARD HICKS, Washington Crossing CENTER: JOHN CONSTABLE, The Thompson BOTTOM: I. EDWARD HICKS, James Cornell’s 
the Delaware. Colonial Williamsburg. Brothers Fishing. Smith College Museum of Prize Bull. Colonial Williamsburg. 2. 
2. HONORE pDAUMIER, Orchestra Stalls. Art. GARI MELCHERS, The Pilots. Charles and 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Emma Frye Art Museum, Seattle. 





WM. SIDNEY MOUNT 
Signed and dated 1831 
34'/, x 27 inches 


WICKERSHAM GALLERY we. 


YU 8-2265 
959 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 





ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528) 


The Nativity 


Superb impression of one of Durer’s outstanding subjects 


Our new catalog on 500 years of print making from the Old 
Masters to the Modern French available on request 


KENNEDY GALLERIES te. 


(ESTABLISHED 1874 BY H. WUNDERLICH) 


13 East 58th Street, EL. 5-3740, New York 22, N.Y. 








Tor: I. JOHN JOHNSTON, Portrait of a 
Gentleman of the Old School. Montclair Art 
Museum. 2. Armorial Cup. Lambeth Delft, 
1656. Colonial Williamsburg. 3. ROSALBA 
CARRIERA, Personification of “Europe.” The 
Cooper Union Museum, New York. 





CENTER: I. FRANCOIS BOUCHER, Diana and 
Endymion. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 2. GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
TIEPOLO, Bacchus and Ariadne. The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


BOTTOM: I. RICHARD witson, The White 
Monk. The Toledo Museum of Art. 2. 
JACQUES DE LA JOUB, Garden 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. 





Ratatat 


PEP Pahang: 


—— 





MWilonstin 


19 EAST 64TH STREET, NEW YORK 





THE WORLD’S FOREMOST SELECTION OF 
OLD AND MODERN OBJECTS OF ART 


Paintings : Sculpture - Furniture ° Tapestries 





NEW YORK PARIS LONDON BUENOS AIRES 














EXHIBITION 


Berthe Morisot 


Drawings — Watercolors — Pastels 


Oct. 12-Nov. 5 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Nov. 12-Dec. 10 
Slatkin Galleries, New York 
Dec. 20-Jan. 18 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco 
Jan. 24-Feb. 22 
Art Institute of Minneapolis 


Madame Valery et Julie Manet au Piano Berthe Morisot 


Important Old and Modern Master Drawings of All Schools and Periods 


CHARLES E. SLATKIN GALLERIES 


115 EAST 92nd STREET, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. - TELEPHONE LE 4-4222 
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Top: I. CLAUDE MICHEL (CLODION) (attri. 
to), Children Playing with a Goat. Seattle Art 
Museum. 2. Salt. American, Elias 


Boudinot. The Philadelphia Museum of 


Art. 3. Tankard. American, John Coney. 
Worcester Art Museum. 


CENTER: 1. Court Cupboard. English, ca. 
1600-20. The Toledo Museum of Art. 2. 
Settee. English, George I. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 3. Side Chair. 
American, attri. to John Elliott, ca. 1755-56. 
Colonial Williamsburg. 
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Bottom: 1. Porringer. American, Jacob 
Hurd, ca. 1740. The Cooper Union 


Museum, New York. 2. Plate. Delft, attri. 
to Damos Hofdyck, 1705-13. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 3. Virgin Mary. Austrian, 
18th century. Seattle Art Museum. 
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Top: 1. HENRY MOORE, Mother and Child. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 2. césar 
BALDACCHINI, Torso. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 3. HUBERT 
DALWoop, Icon. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, 


CENTER: I. KARL KNATHS, Day of Atonement. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 2. 
CONRAD MARCA-RELLI, The Surge. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


BoTToM: 1. Lous BOsA, Monks Fishing, 
Venice. The Butler Institute of American 
Art, Youngstown. 2. PAUL KLEE, Har- 
monisierte Gegend. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF ART 


JouN Francis McDermott, George Caleb Bingham, River Por- 
traitist. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 454 
pp., 192 illus. 


Mr. McDermott has given us what promises to be the 
standard life of Bingham for a long time. He has made three 
major contributions to the subject: a very detailed biography 
based upon a thorough search of manuscript and contempo- 
rary newspaper sources; a far more detailed and extensive 
checklist than any previous catalogue; and a complete publi- 
cation with illustrations, of the 112 drawings by Bingham in 
the Mercantile Library of St. Louis, as well as a checklist of 
the other known drawings by Bingham and of the engravings 
after Bingham. This is a most welcome wealth of new and 
extremely useful information. 

The story of Bingham’s life is given in great detail, based 
upon a far more searching study of contemporary letters, 
newspapers and printed reminiscences than has hitherto been 
made. The first casualty to result from Mr. McDermott’s 
research is the legend that Bingham was taught by Chester 
Harding. All indications are that he was self-taught. He first 
appears in 1834, at the age of twenty-six, painting quite ac- 
ceptable portraits in western Missouri; he thus offers another 
striking instance of art springing up out of nothing on the 
frontier. In 1838 he visited Philadelphia and New York, and 
saw such paintings, new and old, as they could offer. This 
was his sole apprenticeship. No letter, no spoken word, has 
come down to explain where, or how, he learned from this 
meager experience to paint with the fresh and luminous tones 
which make his style so original. 

When Fern Helen Rusk (Mrs. Shapley) wrote her admirable 
pioneer study of Bingham in 1917 she was able to record 
sixty-eight genre, historical and landscape compositions, of 
which she herself had seen fifteen. McDermott’s checklist of 
these categories, based on his exhaustive search of manuscript 
and printed sources, have grown to 122, of which fifty are 
listed as known. The artist was also an active portrait painter 
who must have produced, Mr. McDermott believes, at least 
1000 portraits. These do not have the artistic importance of 
his genre paintings; but they are usually interesting, often 
penetrating, sometimes attractive works. McDermott’s list of 
these numbers 243. 

Then there are the 112 sheets of drawings pasted into a scrap- 
book given in 1868 to the St. Louis Mercantile Library. They 
represent, the author believes, about half of Bingham’s port- 
folio of figure sketches, and are here reproduced in full. 
Bingham’s shrewd grasp of character appears in them, to- 
gether with the bold, clear line and large simplicity of style 
which mark his paintings. 

Mr. McDermott has given us a most useful, and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press an attractive, book. 


Eve Borsoox, The Mural Painters of Tuscany. London, Phai- 
don Press, 1960. 179 pp., 99 pls. 


The reader of this handsome book will sense immediately 
that the author has looked long, knowingly and with enthu- 
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siasm at the splendid material she treats—the fresco tradition 
of Tuscany from the late thirteenth to the early sixteenth 
centuries. In a deceptively brief text Miss Borsook presents 
with lucid style a deftly interwoven and informative discus- 
sion of the origins and evolution of Tuscan mural painting 
within its social and cultural setting, the changing relation- 
ships of the mural to architectural forms, and the varying 
techniques of the fresco art. Asa complement to this panoram- 
ic treatment of the mural tradition, a catalogue is appended 
that narrows the attention to specific examples ranging from 
Cimabue’s frescoes in the Upper Church of San Francesco at 
Assisi to Andrea del Sarto’s cycle at the Scalzo in Florence. 
These catalogue entries, with their succinct histories of the 
cycles and discussion of thematic programs, mural and archi- 
tectural relationships, and condition and technique, are hap- 
pily both impeccable in their scholarship and readable. 

Miss Borsook’s book is a successful antidote to the usual 
historical view of mural paintings that divorces the single. 
fresco or cycle from its architectural setting and treats it as if 
it were an easel picture. The author’s discussions of the chang- 
ing techniques of the late medieval and Renaissance fresco are 
also refreshing in the sense they convey of direct observation 
of the art object, rather than being simply the standard recita- 
tions of abstract technical recipes seeded with a bit of Cennino 
Cennini to lend a flavor of authenticity. That Miss Borsook 
is an art historian with a concern for the work of art as an 
object and as a visual experience is further proved by the 
book’s collection of plates. With the collaboration of the 
photographer Nadir Tronciof the Soprintendenza in Florence, 
the author has gathered scores of photographs that reveal 
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Tescan frescoes both as organic parts of architectural ensem- 
bles and as pictorial images filled with vivid and poignant 
detail. It would be hard to imagine more trenchant illustra- 
tions and contrasts of artistic ideals and methods than the 
general views of the conglomerate Bardi di Vernio Chapel 
in Santa Croce and the majestically ordered Chiostro deilo 
Scalzo, or the details of the brutal horseman in Barna’s Cruci- 
fixion at San Gimignano and the head of the Virgin from 
Masaccio’s Trinity at Santa Maria Novella, an image of Sopho- 
clean grandeur. Although not a serious flaw, it is unfortunate 
that the publisher chose to print the superb illustrations some- 
what too dark and opaque. 

This book has appeared at the moment when a vast pro- 
gram of restoration is in progress in Florence under the en- 
lightened direction of the Soprintendenza ai Monumenti. 
Again and again there is evidence that Miss Borsook has 
studied closely the remarkable results of this campaign which 
has revealed to us more clearly than ever before the working 
methods of the fresco painter. Since some of the most striking 
results of this project of restoration have been achieved in 
Giotto’s Bardi Chapel in Santa Croce, it is a bit to be regret- 
ted that Miss Borsook did not give more than passing mention 
to this cycle. Perhaps this omission is explainable by the fact 
that the Bardi Chapel restorations were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to allow inclusion in the book: the date of the author’s 
preface precedes the publication date by nearly two years. 
One other lack is the art of Pontormo; it is difficult to over- 
look the absence of his frescoes at Poggio a Caiano or the 
Certosa in this study of the major tradition of Tuscan frescoes, 
particularly since the author does give the painter a tantalizing 
mention at the very close of her introductory text. But with 
so much to admire in this unique and valuable book, it is 
probably greedy to ask for more. 

MaArvVIN EISENBERG 


University of Michigan 


Tobacco and Smoking in Art. An Exhibition. Raleigh, North 

Carolina Museum of Art, 1960. 

The purpose of this exhibition was to bring together a 
body of material which would demonstrate the impact that 
tobacco and smoking have had in the world of art. It was, 
after all, a rather unpromising subject, even in the heart of 
the tobacco country, and the results could easily have been 
dismal. It is a measure of Mr. James B. Byrnes’ and Dr. Paul 
Wescher’s taste and sensitivity that the exhibition, which took 
place in the fall of 1960, was fascinating, tasteful and scholarly. 
Splendidly illustrated, the catalogue isin facta definitive history 
of “Tobacco in Art” from the time when it was discovered 
at the end of the fifteenth century, to the age of Harnett, Peto, 
Bouguereau and Thomas Benton. More than a 150 items 
formed the exhibition, as exhaustive on a given theme as any 
exhibition could be. Perhaps the most homogeneous section 
was that devoted to American primitive pipes, most of them 
illustrated (including a magnificent whale effigy pipe found 
rather recently in the Arroyo Sequit Canyon in Los Angeles 
County, and a pipe bowl of the plains group “with folk art 
overtones”). A detailed study by Dr. Wescher on “The Spread 
of Tobacco to Europe” precedes the long, complex and de- 
lightful European and American sections. Useful as it is in 
developing its own theme it is equally valuable for its esthetic 
qualities: the Dutch paintings, for instance, include important 
works by Sorgh, Sweerts and Teniers, which take on an 
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added charm in the unusual context, while the American 
group formed a survey of genre painting in this country in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Due, in large part, 
first to Dr. Valentiner’s and later to Mr. Byrnes’ energy and 
successful efforts, the North Carolina Museum of Art has 
become known for the excellence of its catalogues. The pres- 
ent volume proves how dynamic a provincial museum can 
become under the impetus of a gifted and enthusiastic scholar. 


Joun Francis McDermott, The Art of Seth Eastman. A 
Traveling Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings circulated 
by The Smithsonian Institution, 1959-1960. 


According to one of his contemporaries, Capt. Seth East- 
man, the commanding officer of Fort Snelling, “was not only 
an accomplished soldier but an artist of rare excellence . . . 
and moreover, learned in Indian history and character.” 
With Alfred J. Miller, Charles Deas and George Catlin, he 
made a valuable contribution to the history of the West in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It would be absurd cf 
course to rate him as an artist of the first rank, and the author 
of this catalogue makes no such exaggerated claim. “Eastman 
was first of all a painter, not an ethnographer,” says Professor 
McDermott; the most valuable qualities of his work are 
naturalness and fidelity. The catalogue of this circulating 
exhibition is in fact a long essay on the artist, and in its un- 
obtrusive way should be considered as one of the scholarly 
achievements of American art history. Good bibliography. 
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Italian Drawings—Masterpieces of Five Centuries. Exhibition 
organized by the Gabinetto Disegni, Galleria degli Uffizi, 
Florence and circulated by the Smithsonian Institution, 
1960-1961. 


For a few months four American cities have been privi- 
leged to study some of the splendid drawings preserved in 
Italian public collections. As the Introduction to the catalogue 
states, the exhibition represents an attempt to bring together 
a rich and varied selection from the works of great Italian 
artists from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century; chosen 
with great care, and taking into consideration such factors as 
fragility and rarity, the group (154 drawings) formed one of 
the most valuable exhibitions circulated by the Smithsonian 
Institution. Miss Sinibaldi was responsible for the selection of 
the drawings, for the entries in the adequately illustrated 
catalogue and for the short introduction. The entries, logically 
enough, formed a very useful part of the catalogue and, 
although most of the drawings were well known and publish- 
ed (with very few exceptions), these comments often shed 
new light on their history and even more their esthetic impor- 
tance. Equally valuable was the long and thorough bibliog- 
raphy (some 250 titles). 


The 1960 International Biennial of Prints. The Cincinnati Art 
Museum, 1960. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum has been famous for the past 
ten years for its exhibitions devoted to contemporary color 
lithography, and Mr. von Groschwitz has done more for its 
appreciation in this country than any other individual. Mr. 
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von Groschwitz, however, teels that the Biennials of Color 
Lithography have accomplished their purpose; because of 
what the distinguished curator calls the emergence of remark- 
able talents in other fields of printmaking, he felt that the 
next logical step was to organize an exhibition of prints which 
would be breader in scope. The result was the present Inter- 
national Biennial of Prints, “not so much a survey of contem- 
porary printmaking as it is a selection of prints of high quality 
made during 1958 and 1959.” With much logic the exhibition 
emphasizes works executed in Europe, since American prints 
have been rather widely circulated. It is not too much to say 
that the catalogue, designed by Noel Martin, is the hand- 
somest catalogue of the year. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Arts of the United States, A Pictorial Survey. Edited by William 
H. Pierson, Jr. and Martha Davidson. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 


BALDINGER, WALLACE S., in collaboration with Harry B. 
Green, The Visual Arts. New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960. 

Boezkes, Orriuie G., Salvator Rosa, 17th Century Painter and 
Patriot. New York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1960. 

Detevoy, Rosert L., Bosch. Cleveland, The World Publish- 
ing Company, 1960. 
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CAHILL, JAMES, Chinese Painting. Cleveland, The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1960. 

Canova, ANTONIO, I Quaderni di Viaggio, 1779-1780. Civilita 
Veneziana—Fonti E Testi, II. Venice, Rome, Istituto per la 
Collaborazione Culturale, n.d. 

CLARK, Sir KENNETH, Looking at Pictures. New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 

Decorative Art: 1960-61. Edited by Terence Davies. A Studio 
Book. New York, The Viking Press, Inc., 1960. 

Decorative Trees and Shrubs. Text by Hans Zuagg and Hans 
Coaz. Trans. by Herbert L. Edlin. A Studio Book. New 
York, The Viking Press, 1960. 

Der Blaue Reiter und die Neue Kiinstlervereinigung Miinchen. 
Munich, Buchheim Verlag, 1960. 

FRANKL, PauL, The Gothic—Literary Sources and Interpretations 
through Eight Centuries. Princeton University Press, 1960. 
HAMILTON, GEORGE HEARD, Claude Monet’s Paintings of Rouen 

Cathedral. London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 

HANSEN, SvEND Wu, Greek Inspiration. Copenhagen, Hans 
Reitzels Forlag, 1960. 

Hans Holbein the Elder’s Sketchbook. Basel and Freiburg im 
Breisgau, URS Graf-Verlag, 1960. 

Hanson, Lawrence, Mortal Victory—A Biography of Paul 
Cézanne. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1959-1960. 

Harris, Marjorie S., Francisco Romero on Problems of Philos- 
ophy. New York, Philosophical Library, 1960. 
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LARKIN, OLIVER W., Art and Life in America. Revised edition. 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 


McCarran, Mary L., The life of Mary in Legend and Art. 
New York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1960. 


Mess, MittarD, Giotto and Assisi. New York, Associated 
College Presses, 1960. 

Modern Art: Yesterday and Tomorrow. Selective Eye TV. An 
Anthology of Writings on Modern Art from L’Oeil. A 
Bernier Book, New York, Reynal and Company, n.d. 


Munro, THomas and Reap, Hersert, The Creative Arts in 
American Education. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1960. 


RACHEWILTZ, Boris pE, Egyptian Art. A Studio Book. New 
York, The Viking Press, 1960 


Toinay, CuHartes Dt, Michelangelo—The Final Period. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. 

WHELPTON, BARBARA, Getting to Know Pictures. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 


Wyss, Atrrep, Die ehemalige Pramonstratenserabtei Bellay. 
Eine Architektur-Historische Monographie. Bern, Franke 
Verlag, 1960. 

The Art Idea By James Jackson Jarvis. Edited by Benjamin 
Rowland, Jr. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960. 

The Artist in His Studio. Text and Photographs by Alexander 
Liberman. A Studio Book. New York, The Viking Press, 
1960. 
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